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In his last edition of the writings of John Keats (Gowans & Gray, Glasgow, 
1901) the late H. Buxton Forman recorded, on the authority of Fanny Brawne’s 
son, Herbert Brawne-Lindon, that the poet’s inamorata had contributed to 
‘Maga.’ Lindon’s letter containing this information is extant, but the list of 
contributions he offered to send is not forthcoming, and various attempts to 
trace them have proved fruitless. ‘‘ Nickel List’ came into Mr Forman’s collec- 
tion when he secured the ownership and copyright of Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne ; it is apparently her only identified composition, and, so far as is known, 





has not hitherto appeared in print. 
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Among the treasures formerly pos- 
sessed by the church of St. Michael 
of Liinenburg, was the celebrated 
golden tablet, a work of art equally 
admired for its antiquity and its 
intrinsic worth. It consisted of a 
plate of pure Arabian gold, seven feet 
long and three high, let into the centre 
of the Altar, set with jewels, and 
engraved with eighteen designs from 
scriptural subjects. On each side were 
compartments worked in the same 
costly metal, in which were kept silver 
chalices, richly wrought missals with 
bindings encrusted with precious stones, 
and many relics of priceless value. The 
whole was shut in by folding doors 
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inlaid with silver and ebony, on which 
were represented a number of designs 
from sacred history. The age of the 
tablet was unknown, but it was gener- 
ally believed to have been presented to 
the church towards the latter end of 
the tenth century by Otho the second, 
who had caused it to be made in Italy 
out of spoil taken from the unbelievers 
—nor was @ miraculous aid wanting to 
lend a sacred character to the relic. A 
Queen of England—so ran the legend— 
having by a bribe procured a part of 
the gold, had it set in the circlet of her 
crown; but the metal scorched her 
brow till she went mad; and it was 
only by restitution of the object 
D 
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purloined, and the offering of a pair of 
candlesticks for the altar, that she was 
cured. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the people of 
Liinenburg were proud of its possession, 
or that strangers should visit the 
city merely to view one of the most 
curious and valuable objects in the 
Duchy. 


About the year 1685 the arrival of a 
party of strangers at the house of 
Fritz Schwanke, an innkeeper of 
Liinenburg, attracted general atten- 
tion, and the splendour of their appear- 
ance and long sojourn in the place 
were a never failing source of gossip. 
The chief of the party, Herr von Mosel, 
was a Saxon gentleman of good family ; 
his age between forty and fifty. He 
was well-made, of a frank open carriage 
that bespoke the soldier, and dressed 
in, a style suitable to his reputed 
wealth. His usual attire was a crimson 
velvet coat embroidered in gold, and 
one of the large perukes fashionable at 
that time flowed in curls over his 
shoulders. His cravat and cuffs were 
of the finest point lace, and the brim 
of his silver laced hat was adorned with 
a white feather. A handsome sword 
completed the costume. His chasseur 
—the indispensable appendage of a 
man of such consequence—was a smart 
young fellow of about five and twenty, 
whose Sylvan dress, with its em- 
broidered belt and couteau de chasse, 
set off a very handsome face and 
figure. 

But the person who attracted the 
greatest share of admiration, was the 
Frau von Mosel, whose beauty, even 
more than the elegance of her dress, 
seems to have taken the chroniclers 
of the time by surprise; for they 
constantly recur to the impression 
produced by her brilliant black eyes, 
the regularity of her features, and the 
wonderful smallness of her hands and 
feet; indulging even in a description 
of her dress, which we will spare our 
readers. 


A numerous retinue accompanied 
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the party, some of whom laid claim to 
higher rank than that of domestics, 
One was a retired officer, another, g 
Hamburg merchant ; pretensions which 
explained the familiar footing on which 
they lived with the heads of the family; 
but while the richest viands and 
choicest wines decked the table of his 
wife and followers, Herr von Mosel 
usually withdrew from the joyous 
group, and retiring to his owm 
apartment passed his time in study, 
remaining thus secluded for days 
together. 

The time was approaching at which 
the great fair at Hamburg was held, 
and there was an unusual stir among 
the merchants of Northern Germany. 
The City of Liinenburg was filled with 
strangers, and a numerous company 
met every day at the table d’héte of 
the “Golden Kette”, (the name of 
Schwanke’s hostel). Among the travel- 
lers was one who claimed a prior 
acquaintance with Herr von Mosel, a 
retired quartermaster of the name of 
Pierman. The wars that during nearly 
the whole of that century devastated 
Germany, had let loose on _ society 
numerous bands of ruffians, familiar 
with every crime, and the conversation 
durmg the dinner, turned on the 
insecure state of the country which 
resulted from such a state of things. 
An instance of this which had lately 
occurred in Brunswick, was related by 
Pierman. The property of a deceased 
Countess had been placed in the vaults 
of St. Catherine’s church. It con- 
sisted of gold and jewels, and filled 
several chests. The windows of the 
vaults were secured by double gratings 
with iron shutters behind them, and 
the only entrance was through a thick 
oaken door lined with plates of iron 
and fastened with two locks,- one of 
which had enormous wards, and 4 
key half a yard long. The second lock 
was considered a master-piece of work- 
manship: it was opened by two keys 
made expressly for it. In spite of these 
precautions when the heirs assembled 
to divide the property they discovered 
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that the treasure was gone though 
the minutest search did not enable 
them to find any trace of violence 
about either the locks or the window 
gratings. 

This story was followed by another 
of a similar kind—one of the guests 
described the violence with which a 
family residing near one of the principal 
towns in Brunswick, had been treated 
by a band of these marauders. The 
Frau von Jenich was roused from her 
seep by the furious barking of the 
watch-dog, but before she could give 
the alarm, a number of armed men 
burst into herroom. Two of them held 
her down, while others surrounded the 
bed in which lay her two daughters 
one of whom, the wife of an officer, 
had a baby by her side. In the mean- 
while an iron chest was broken open 
and rifled, but its valuable contents 
did not satisfy the cupidity of the 
robbers. They dragged the married 
daughter from the bed, threatening her 
life if she did not give them money, 
and one of them beat her with a crow 
bar till she was covered with blood. 
The noise awoke the infant, and the 
ruffian incensed at its cries, aimed a 
blow at it which would have been 
fatal, had not the mother, forgetful 
of her own danger, clung to his arm. 
At this moment the alarm was given 
that day was beginning to break, and 
they decamped with a booty worth 
2000 dollars. This story appeared to 
make a strong impression on the party 
assembled, and Herr von Mosel, who 
was present, expressed particular in- 
dignation at the brutal manner in 
which the ladies had been treated. 
The Golden tablet of St. Michael’s 
church became the next subject of 
conversation. Several of the guests 
expressed a great wish to see it, and 
after dinner left the hotel for that 
purpose. But their curiosity was not 
destined to be gratified. When the 


Ssatristan tried to open the folding 


doors, he found the -key would not 
turn in the lock. On closer examination, 
he found to his surprise and alarm that 
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the doors were unfastened. A sacri- 
legious hand had been laid on the boast 
and pride of the city. The gold had 
been stripped from the altar, the 
precious stones—among them a most 
costly onyx—the chalices, missals, and 
relics, all had been carried off. 

It would be vain to attempt a 
description of the general indignation 
at this daring robbery. The treasure 
which during the wars that convulsed 
Germany, had been respected by a 
licentious soldiery, had now fallen a 
prey to some common thief. If the 
House of God, situated in the midst 
of a populous city, could be the scene 
of such an outrage, what hope was 
there of security for the inhabitants of 
the country, where thick forests, and 
mountains almost inaccessible offered 
a safe retreat to whole bands of robbers ? 
That which mainly contributed to give 
impunity to these crimes was the 
political situation of Germany at that 
time. It was divided into innumerable 
petty states, each jealously refusing to 
the other the slightest jurisdiction or 
entry into its domains. No sooner 
was a robbery committed in one of 
these, than the perpetrators took care 
to cross the nearest frontier, and before 
permission to follow could be obtained 
they were far beyond pursuit. But the 
frequent recurrence of these outrages, 
and the daring and coolness with which 
that of Liinenburg had been accom- 
plished, roused the attention of the 
authorities to the necessity of making 
an effort to stop the evil, and negotia- 
tions were set on foot to enable them 
to act with common accord. The 
mysterious disappearance of their 
treasure seemed to have paralysed the 
citizens of Limenburg, for a week 
elapsed before any steps were taken 
to discover the robbers. At last the 
authorities of Celle, in whose jurisdic- 
tion the town was situdted, commenced 
an enquiry respecting all strangers who 
had lately been sojourning there. Herr 
von Mosel, and his party had left soon 
after the discovery of the robbery, but 
Schwanke the innkeeper was sum- 
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moned to declare what he knew of 
them. This was but little. They had 
been brought to his house by his son, 
a sea faring man, residing at Horburg 
where he kept a drinking house. Their 
stay with him had not exceeded three 
weeks, during which time they had 
paid regularly for all they had taken, 
and were now gone, he believed to 
Hamburg, his son accompanying them 
part of the way. 

This account was not considered 
satisfactory. The strangers were traced 
to a town near the Elbe where they had 
been joined by some horsemen, who 
had waited their arrival; but from 
thence all clue to their movements was 
lost. Christian Schwanke, the inn- 
keeper’s son, was taken into custody, 
but his testimony threw little light on 
the affair. He had first met the parties 
in question, a short distance from 
Liinenburg, and in reply to their 
enquiries had recommended his father’s 
house. It was true he had afterwards 
left the city in their company, but 
they had parted at the first large town 
they came to, and he knew nothing 
of them since. In spite of these 
assertions he was committed to close 
confinement, and his wife, a converted 
jewess, was imprisoned. It soon 
appeared that the husband and wife 
told different stories, and strong evi- 
dence against him came to light by 
the discovery of a trunk which shortly 
after the robbery he had confided to 
the care of a friend, with strict injunc- 
tions to keep it secret. An examination 
of the contents showed the com- 
missioners that they were on the right 
track. Melted gold, silver, plate, 
necklaces, and bracelets set with 
diamonds, and though last, not least, 
many of the precious stones belonging 
to the Liinenburg tablet met their 
dazzled view; while the sight of a 
damascus sword, in a richly embossed 
scabbard, showed that the spoils of 
more than one daring robbery were 
there. Meanwhile negotiations went 
on to extend the powers of the com- 
missioners, but though this enabled 
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them to discover much stolen property, 
the detection of the thieves seemed ag 
far off as ever. They began to despair, 
when an anonymous letter received by 
the Burgomaster of Liinenburg renewed 
their hopes. This document informed 
him that the magistrates had in thei 
hands the man who could give the 
information they wanted. Not only 
was Christian Schwanke deeply impli- 
cated in the robberies lately com. 
mitted, but his sister-in-law was the 
mistress of the chief of the band. Qn 
this, the prisoner was again interro. 
gated, but neither promises nor threats 
would induce him to confess. 

Though the investigation proceeded 
slowly, the patient diligence with which 
the slightest traces were followed up, 
at last brought .to light a most for. 
midable confederacy, the ramifications 
of which extended over nearly the 
whole of Germany. Many persons 
were arrested, and among them a man 
whose position and character seemed 
to place him above suspicion. He was 
the son of a general officer named 
Pierman, and had been in his youth a 
Page at the court of one of the German 
Princes. Embracing afterwards the 
military profession, he had served with 
distinction for thirty years, working 
his way through the grades of cornet 
and lieutenant to that of regimental 
quartermaster. About four year 
previous to the events here recorded 
he had married and purchased an 
estate, on which he generally resided, 
though his love of change often induced 
him to take long journeys. At Liinen- 
burg he had frequented the society of 
Herr von Mosel, and this circumstance, 
added to his acquaintance with some 
jews of doubtful reputation, led to his 
apprehension. He was brought to 
Celle under strong military escort but 
instead of being lodged in the common 
jail, was allowed to remain under strict 
surveillance at one of the principal 
hotels, where his good looks, frank 


demeanour and military carriage created ' 


@ strong impression in his favor. So 
great appeared the difficulty of bringing 
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the principal malefactors to justice that 
the commissioners offered Pierman a 
free pardon if he would discover his 
gecomplices, but raising his hands to 
Heaven with every sign of honest 
indignation, he prayed that his accusers 
might have power to read his heart, 
nor could he restrain a tear as he 
proached them for insulting a man 
whose whole previous life should have 
placed him above suspicion. 

All other means proving ineffectual, 
it was resolved to put Christian 
Schwanke to the torture. This result 
he had foreseen, and while protesting 
his innocence, had made _ several 
attempts to destroy himself. The 
pain of the thumb screws soon forced 
the truth from him. He confessed that 
Herr von Mosel was the chief of the 
band; the woman who passed as his 
wife, a Frau von Stein, was his own 
sister-in-law, and Maurice Richter, the 
chasseur, as well as Pierman, were 
their accomplices. Herr von Mosel, 
who was known among them as “‘ The 
Doctor’ possessed extraordinary skill 
in making keys by which he could 
open the most intricate locks. While 
supposed to be occupied in his studies, 
he fashioned the instruments which 
enabled him to commit his depreda- 
tions, and it was by these means that 
the coffers in the vaults of St. 
Catherine’s church were plundered 
of their valuable contents. He added 
that one of the largest of these chests 
was found filled with stones, at which 
Mosel had exclaimed. ‘Some clever 
rogue has been here before us, and we 
shall be the means of his getting off 
scot free.” None of the band could 
rival their chief in the art of making 
false keys, for a late attempt at robbery 
by Pierman and several of his associates 
had failed because those they had would 
not open the locks. 

Scarcely had this avowal been 
obtained than accident brought another 
of the gang into the hands of justice. 
A certain Michael Kaiser had been 
imprisoned in Hanover on the charge 
of having killed one of his companions 
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in a drunken quarrel. He was a sullen, 
ill-looking fellow with red hair, and 
his description agreed so nearly with 
that given by Schwanke of one of the 
confederates that he was ordered to 
be detained till they could be con- 
fronted. Jonas Meyer, a jew, was also 
taken up on suspicion. His father 
had been executed for murder, his own 
character was bad, and it doubtless 
added to his evil repute that he was 
known to feel the bitterest hatred 
against all who professed the Christian 
religion. 

The unusual activity displayed at 
this time by the police in every part 
of the country had led to the apprehen- 
sion of a gang of thieves which had 
long infested Voigtland in Upper 
Saxony, and it was suggested that their 
chief, who on being taken had attempted 
his own life, might be he whom the 
commissioners at Celle were trying to 
find. The latter were not of that 
opinion. They knew the person in 
question, by report, for a most desperate 
character named Nickel List, who in a 
former attempt to capture him, had 
shot two of his assailants, and they 
thought it unlikely that the man they 
were in search of would have left their 
part of Germany, where a rich harvest 
was still unreaped, for a country with , 
which he was probably unacquainted 
and where little was to be gained. 
In short, the apprehension of the 
ringleaders was as far off as ever, 
and Herr von Mosel, with his long 
peruke and plumed hat, his handsome 
wife and smart chasseur, seemed to 
have vanished from the face of the 
earth. 

Again they began to despair, when 
chance came to their assistance. i 
the examination of Schwanke’s wife it 
happened that the name of Nickel 
List was mentioned. ‘“‘That” she 
exclaimed “was the very name of 
the Doctor who attended me when 
I was ill.” On being questioned 
further, she stated that while writing 
a prescription for her, he, joking with 
his sister who was present, told her 
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his name was Nickel List, because he 
was Listig.? 

- This important revelation was not 
neglected. An innkeeper in Brunswick, 
who knew Mosel, was sent to Voigtland, 
and in the prisoner they brought him, 
pale, emaciated, and loaded with chains, 
he recognised the wealthy prosperous 
gentleman, who with his numerous 
retinue, had so often honoured his 
house with his presence. They were 
not so fortunate with his mistress, 
though they learned many particulars 
of her history. She was a jewess by 
birth, and the wife of a respectable 
merchant whom she had deserted in 
order to lead a life of dissipation. 
Expensively dressed, and travelling in 
her own carriage, she was attended by 
several servants whose rich liveries 
were changed as often as her own 
name. She had last been heard of in 
company with one of the band at 
Stedten, a small town situated on the 
confines of two states, Weimar and 
Stolberg. An inn in this place was the 
resort of bad characters of every 
description. There, day and night, 
drinking and debauchery went on. 
Spies, stationed at convenient dis- 
tances, gave notice of the approach of 
danger, and horses ready saddled in 
the stables, were always at hand to 
carry away the parties threatened in 
the opposite direction from whence it 
approached. The delay of the authori- 
ties of Stolberg in sending permission 
for her arrest, gave the frau von Stein 
and her companion, Laurence Schone, 
time to escape—the latter, commonly 
called “The Cornet ’’, was a soldier 
who had repeatedly deserted. About 
the same time a well dressed handsome 
woman, calling herself Christine Meyers, 
arrived at Weimar. As Meyers was 
the maiden name of the person they 
were in search of, and the description 
of the new-comer corresponded with 
hers, the Magistrates ordered that the 
lady in question should be detained. 
She stoutly maintained that her fine 
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clothes and jewels were honestly come 
by, but could not deny that her only 
motive in travelling was to seek fresh 
conquest. It happened that Maurice 
Richter, the chasseur, (whose real 
name was Andreas Schwartz) had been 
apprehended and was in prison in the 
same town. Her cell was directly 
over his, and though she had never 
seen him, the fame of his handsome 
person and daring feats, so worked on 
her imagination, that she became 
violently in love with him. Her 
entreaties for an interview were not 
complied with, but she managed to 
send him letters, one of which, written 
in the most passionate terms, is still 
extant. The arrival of a person well 
acquainted with the true Anna von 
Stein gave her her freedom, and while 
the authorities had been pursuing 
this ignis fatuus, the real culprit 
escaped. 

List at first denied all knowledge of 
those confined at Celle: it was not till 
he had been twice subjected to the 
terrible agony of the rack, that he 
made a full confession. The result was 
the arrest of more of the confederates— 
Christian Muller, whom he described 
as one of the most desperate ruffians 
among them, and a courier of the name 
of Pante. 

After many disputes between the 
smaller states, each of which held one 
or two of the band in durance, it was 
agreed that they should all be given 
up to the commissioners of Celle, who 
wearied by the interminable negotia- 
tions that delayed every measure, were 
urgent to proceed to the trial of such 
of the robbers as were already im 
custody. The states of Brunswick 
were the first to declare themselves 
willing to give up those who had been 
caught in their domains, and the 
example was followed by the other 
governments. Extraordinary precau- 
tions were taken that justice might 
not be defrauded of her prey. Two 
waggons drawn by six horses each, 





1 Listig in German means cunning.—F. B. 
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and guarded by a strong detachment 
of soldiers under the command of an 
officer, were dispatched to fetch the 
chief criminals. They were accom- 
panied by a skilful smith, whose duty 
was to rivet the heavy chains he had 
forged. The soldiers were armed 
cap-a-pie, and it was calculated that 
they could successfully resist fifty men. 
The officer in command had strict 
orders to keep a diary of each days 
After a march of four weeks the 
party encamped in military fashion 
before the town of Hof, and List and 
his companions were delivered over. 
Till then he had been in good spirits, 
but when he found himself heavily 
ironed and bound to the waggon he 
could not restrain his tears, and for 
some days refused nourishment. To 
prevent a rescue two soldiers with 
cocked pistols, drawn swords, and 
loaded carbines between their legs, sat 
before him, and in order to deceive 
any of his former associates, who 
fearing his confessing, might attempt 
to shoot him, another waggon, resem- 
bling in every respect, that in which 
he lay, went on in front, guarded like 
the other. At the least apprehension 
of danger the prisoners were forced to 
lie down, and were covered with straw, 
nor did the vigilance of the guard 
relax for one moment in the wayside 
inns where they stopped for the night. 
When the road lay through forests or 
harrow passes commanded by heights, 
skirmishers were thrown out to protect 
the advance of the main body. ‘As 
they approached the chief towns of 
the different states, the princes and 
nobles came out to view the cortége, 
and troops were sent to escort them 
through their domains. Although in 
the most populous and civilized parts 
of Germany, those precautions were 
necessary, for many members of the 
band still at liberty might seek to 
free their chief. Sometimes they 
recéived notice that a number of 


suspicious characters were hovering 


about, watching their movements. 
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Once they were alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a scout mounted on a height 
underneath which the road wound. In 
answer to their summons, he called to 
them to come'on and they would find 
work to do; after which he dis- 
appeared. As they proceeded a turn, 
in the road discovered a body of horse- 
men at.a distance, who seemed to be 
waiting their approach. The convoy 
was halted, the officer in command 
harangued his men. as if they were 
about to do‘battle, giving directions in 
case he should fall. List smiled at his 
precautions. ‘“‘ You are in no danger ” 
he said ‘“‘ If indeed I were free and had 
my trusty Schwartz by my side, I 
would try your generalship.” The 
carbines were presented and _ the 
matches in readiness, when it was 
discovered that the strangers were 
soldiers sent by the Count of Reuss to 
escort them through his domains. The 
object of the spy had been to make 
the troops fire on the supposed enemy, 
in hopes of freeing List during the 
confusion that would ensue. When 
they reached Leipsic, they were joined 
by another of the commissioners, who 
with precautions equal to their own 
had brought Andreas Schwartz, the 
chasseur, from Weimar. In spite of 
his heavy irons he sprang lightly from 
the waggon, and greeted one of his 
friends in the crowd with a smile. 
“Are you acquainted with Nickel 
List ?”” said one of the commissioners 
to him. “I never knew any such 
person’ was the answer. At a pre- 
concerted signal, the soldiers who 
surrounded List opened their ranks, 
and on finding himself so unexpectedly 
in the presence of his chief, Schwartz 
gave a slight start, but recovering 
himself almost immediately he said 
calmly “If that is the man, I never . 
saw him before.”’ List shook his head ; 
“Ah my poor Andreas” he said, 
““when they have refreshed your 
memory with the thumb -screws, you 
will remember me well enough.”’ During 
the remainder of the journey List spoke 
little, but the other continued ‘to 
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protest his innocence. Two jews who 
had been added to the party seemed to 
be occupied in reciting their prayers 
aloud, but a person who understood 
Hebrew assured the magistrates that 
they were exhorting each other not to 
confess when put to the torture. At 
length they arrived at the scene of 
List’s last and greatest exploit, and 
the citizens who had often admired the 
Herr von Mosel in all his pomp and 
state now flocked to see him a prisoner, 
manacled, and the companion of 
brigands. 

But little could be discovered of the 
antecedents of the band, List was the 
son of a workman of Waldenburg, and 
in his youth had been remarked as 
a clever sharp-witted boy. He was 
inclined to study, but the poverty of 
his parents forcing them to take him 
from school, he entered the service of 
a nobleman, where he became a good 
horseman. Soon afterwards he enlisted 
in the troops of the Prince of Homburg, 
was present at some of the bloodiest 
battles of that time, and never failed 
to distinguish himself by his bravery, 
till tired of a soldier’s life, he had 
married, and established himself in an 
hotel. There, his old taste for study 
returning, he applied himself with 
success to medicine and chemistry, but 
a habit of play, contracted during his 
military life, reduced him to such 
straits for want of money that he 
listened to the suggestions of two of 
his gambling companions—a dissolute 
student and a broken down quarter- 
master—and joined them in a robbery 
by which he gained a considerable sum 
of money. This fatal step had led to 
his ruin. Alarmed at the hold his 
associates had acquired over him, he 
sold his house, and went to a distant 
part of the country, but they followed 
him, and by threats and persuasions 
induced him to become one of their 
band, of which his courage and superior 
abilities soon made him chief. His 
skill in the fabrication of false keys 
has already been mentioned. He con- 
structed a chest containing a portable 
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forge, and so expert did he become, 
that his ignorant companions attributed 
his skill to magic—indeed his judges 
were inclined to the same opinion, 
nor were they convinced of their 
error till the day before his execution, 
when he showed them that with g 
piece of string and a short stick 
he could free himself from his heavy 
fetters. 

On first joining the band List had 
assumed the character of a horse 
dealer, but suspicion falling on him in 
consequence of many daring robberies 
committed at that time,.a police agent 
with 22 assistants was sent after him 
and succeeded in surprising him in bed. 
Seizing his pistols, he shot the leader 
and one of his men dead on the spot: 
the rest fled, and List effected his 
escape. The next day the peasants 
assembled round the house, and razed 
it to the ground. Under numerous 
disguises List visited the most populous 
towns, but his favorite retreat was the 
inn at Stedten, and here he became 
acquainted with Schwartz the chasseur. 
The latter had been a soldier, and ina 
dispute at cards, had struck his adver- 
sary @ fatal blow. Forced to fly for 
his life, his road took him by Stedten 
and he entered the inn there to enquire 
for a bed. List, who saw at once that 
he was a man of spirit and resolution, 
persuaded him to enter their association. 
He was speedily attached to the person 
of his chief, who in return for half the 
booty that fell to the chasseur’s share 
agreed to find him a horse, a handsome 
livery, and his food. It was at this 
time that List purchased carriages and 
horses, and, under the name of Herr 
von Mosel, assumed that state in which 
he was first presented to our readers. 
The Chasseur’s handsome person and 
success with the fair sex, had excited 
the jealousy of the Cornet, who in & 
letter to the magistrates at Leipsic 
betrayed his retreat. Schwartz had 
been taken at the time, when, as he 
solemnly declared, he had resolved to 
Of the entire 
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hundred members, only fourteen fell 
into the hands of justice. 

List confessed to having been per- 
snally engaged in forty-nine principal 
pbberies, besides innumerable smaller 
depredations, but to his praise be it 
wcorded, that on no occasion had he 
sted with brutality or cruelty, nor, 
excepting on the occasion when the 
Police agent was shot, had he shed 
blood. Nor did he possess the art of 
keeping his ill got gains, for his band 
was ever open to give and spend. 

Foreseeing that the hue and cry 
mised by the robbery at Liinenburg 
would make that part of the country 
unsafe for him, List returned to his old 
haunts in upper Saxony. Several 
considerable robberies took place, and 
it was after one of these expeditions, 
when they had ridden hard for three 
nights, that he and his companions 
threw themselves down on some straw 
in the granary of an inn. They were 
roused by the landlord who informed 
them that the house was surrounded. 
Precautions had been taken to prevent 
their flight, but a desperate struggle 
ensued. The robbers fired from the 
windows, and an adjutant named 
Schmidt, whose house had -been the 
seene of their last exploit, received two 
balls in the breast. During the con- 
fusion oecasioned by his fall several 
of the brigands escaped, and after a 
resistance in which he wounded three 
of his assailants and was himself felled 
to the earth, List was taken. 

Matters now progressed rapidly. 
Once brought to trial, the fate of the 
robbers was speedily decided. In those 
times justice generally contented herself 
with a confession extorted by the rack 
without seeking for further proof of 
guilt, and it was seldom that anything 
occurred to stay her arm, except 
perhaps the power of resistance pos- 
sessed by some miserable sufferer. 
Christian Muller, whom List described 
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as the worst villain of the band, was an 
example of this. 

The man who led the party on the 
night when the Frau von Jenick’s 
daughter had been so brutally treated, 
like many of his associates, was a 
soldier. Familiar with every crime, 
and repeatedly in prison on charges 
of murder, rape, incendiarism, etc., he 
had only escaped the penalty due to his 
misdeeds, by his extraordinary faculty 
of bearing pain; for the magistrates 
unable to force from him the avowal 
necessary for his conviction, were not 
sorry to get rid of a ruffian who would 
have remained at their charge for food 
and medical attendance. Muller had 
undergone almost every kind of torture 
that the ingenuity of cruelty had 
invented. On one occasion he had 
been so tightly bound that the cords 
cut through the flesh to the very bone, 
and he had lost the use of one hand in 
consequence ; yet while suffering most 
severely he would indulge in dismal 
jests with his executioners, telling them 
that life was cheaply purchased at 
the cost of two whole days of such 
pain as they were able to inflict, and 
that the rack, though it might make a 
man wince at first, was a thing he soon 
got aceustomed to, All their efforts 
to make him confess failed. The cruel 
flogging to which he was subjected, 
when the flesh hung in strips from his 
shoulders, only drew from him the 
remark, that it was a rascally shame 
to make him, a true born Saxon, wear 
the Liinenburg colours.® 

Pierman, the Quartermaster, was 
strenuous in asserting his innocence, 
but half an hour spent in “the sub- 
terraneous workshop of truth”, as the 
record of the time poetically calls the 
torture chamber, shook his resolution. 
The application of thumb screws forced 
from him a partial avowal which he 
retracted as soon as he was unbound, 
and falling on his knees, called the 





1 Even in the present day no criminal can be executed until he has confessed the justice 


of his sentence.—F. B. 
* The flag of Liinenburg was red.—F. B. 
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Almighty to witness that pain alone 
had induced him to accuse himself so 
falsely. On a second trial he vented 
oaths and curses, calling on all the 
-demons in Hell to release him: at last 
he made a full confession, and from 
that moment his contrition seemed 
sincere. His most urgent prayer ex- 
pressed to the magistrate who attended 
at his last moments, was to be allowed 
to kneel before the altar in his chains, 
there to implore the pardon of that 
Being whose Holy name he had taken in 
vain. 

Those of the band from whom no 
further evidence could be obtained, but 
who had confessed their crimes, were 
ordered for immediate execution. 
Christian Schwanke, the son of the 
innkeeper, died with decency and 
courage. He was broken on the wheel 
as-well as Schwartz, the chasseur. This 
young man whose interesting appear- 
ance moved all hearts in his. favor, 
had twice suffered the torture without 
uttering a word to compromise any of 
his companions.’ In vain did List, 
who was present, entreat him to put 
his trust in Heaven, and think no more 
of the world. It was not till led a 
third time to the fatal chamber, where 
seeing a large fire, and thinking they 
were about to roast him alive, that he 
was induced to confess. He ascended 
the scaffold with a firm step, though 
at sight of the instrument of death, 
he, complained bitterly that his limbs 
were to be crushed under iron bars, a 
mode of death “fitter” he said “for 
a dog than a Christian”, nor was he 
consoled by the assurance that this new 
Hanoverian invention would put an 
end to his sufferings sooner than the 
ordinary method by blows from the 
arm of the executioner. He besought 
the prayers of the spectators, entreated 
them to take warning by his fate, and 
though his limbs were crushed one 
after the other, he died without a groan. 

A fiercer and more obdurate spirit 
was that of Meyer the jew. The author 
of the record to which we have already 
alluded is filled with admiration at 
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what he terms “the truly Christian 
manner” in which the question was 


‘applied to him. “ His limbs,” he says, 


“were not torn asunder ; his body was 

not rubbed with boiling pitch; his 

back was not laid on sharp irons till 

the flesh was cut through to the bone, 

The mercy and humanity of his judges 

induced them to order that he should 

only have the soles of his feet tickle 

with sticks till his obstinacy was sub- 

dued, and thus, slowly and unwillingly, 

were some drops of truth pressed from 

this rotten grape.” In spite of this 

gentle treatment, the conduct of the 

unhappy wretch on the scaffold was 

so violent as to disturb the last 

devotions of his fellow sufferers, and 
shock the beholders: indeed his abuse 
of his judges, and the anathemas he 
uttered against the religion they pro- 
fessed were such as at an earlier period 
would inevitably have led to a general 
massacre of his co-religionists. Repeated 
attempts had been made to convert 
him to Christianity, but he treated them 
with scorn. Incensed at his obstinacy, 
his request for a priest of his own 
persuasion to attend him in his last 
moments was cruelly refused. “‘ Who,” 
said one of the judges, ‘“‘ would send 
out a wild boar to bring back a stray 
sheep to the fold?” At the foot of 
the ladder, on the scaffold itself, the 
minister never ceased exhorting him to 
renounce his errors. He listened in 
silence till the rope was adjusted round 
his neck, then, as he was about to be 
turned off, he cried in a loud voice 
** A jew I have lived! a jew I will die! 
Cursed be all those who believe m 
Jesus!” We dare not repeat his 
blasphemies further, but the horror 
they inspired was so great that after 
death his body was hanged by the 
feet to a gallows by the side of a dog, 
and the tongue that had uttered such 
impiety was torn out and burnt. A 
few days later another jew was to be 
executed, but measures were taken 
beforehand to prevent a similar scandal ; 
the furnace was made ready, the 
pincers at hand, and even a dog pro- 
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yded for the occasion, but the sufferer 
though he steadily adhered to his own 
ith, did not utter a word that could 
gfiend the most sensitive of the pious 
md expectant Christians who crowded 
nund the scaffold. Pierman was 
hanged, and Pante, who in his youth 
had served with credit in the army of 
me of the German Princes, was, by the 
interest of his patron, condemned to 
the milder death of beheading. 

Last of all came the turn of List to 
beexecuted. He was condemned to be 
burnt alive, but in consideration of 
the ample confession he had made of 
his crimes “‘the clemency of the com- 
missioners ’’ commuted his sentence to 
that of being broken on the wheel. 
When his limbs had been crushed by 
repeated strokes, he had still sufficient 
sirength to pray in an audible voice 
to his maker before he received the 
final blow on the chest. 

Thus died a man who naturally 
generous and humane seems to have 
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been intended for a better fate than a 


_robber’s life and death. The extra- 


ordinary daring with which for so 
long a time he laid a great part of 
Germany under contribution made his 
name and deeds the theme of universal 
discourse, though they are now for- 
gotten save in the judicial records of 
the city which he plundered of its most 
valued possession. Unlike our own 
Robin Hood, his exploits have not 
come down to us recounted in tale or 
ballad, for he lived in an age too late 
to invest his history with such romantic 
interest. But his memory has not been 
without a high honor, Schiller, struck 
with the example of a noble nature 
perverted, has refined the character, 
endowed it with great but misused 
intellect, thrown round it the halo of 
love, and thus marked with the impress 
of his own genius has given it immor- 
tality, for in Nickel List, the peasant’s 
son, Germans recognize the original of 
Karl Moor. 
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MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


CaPaBLE of sinking a battleship: 
swift to race to save a shot-down 
airman, the destroyer of today is one 
of the few Navy ships surviving in 
a state still approximating to the 
original type. Its purposes are so 
varied that it is beyond the scope of 
a short article to set them all down. 

They are the Navy’s general utility 
ships. They are equipped with practi- 
cally every kind of fighting-tool human 
ingenuity can devise: from the tor- 
pedoes which were their original reason 
for existence, to exquisite anti-aircraft 
guns capable of blasting any aircraft 
out of the furious sky. To sail in such 
@ ship is to taste the ultimate ecstasy 
of feverish activity. Their depth- 
charges are there to deal with under- 
water threats, and their guns are 
powerful and ready to tackle whatever 
the surface has to offer. They are the 
fastest ships afloat, if you exclude those 
wasp-like motor torpedo boats which 
ar@ seaplanes rather than ships. They 
carry the power of thirty-five thousand 
horses below decks, which hurls. them 
through the water at over forty knots’ 
speed. 

Originally devised as coast defence 
craft, they now cross the rough Atlantic 
as a matter of course, safeguarding our 
precious convoys. They go out to the 
remote Pacific, to the Arctic; they go 
everywhere where there is sea-room and 
the chance of action. 

In the last war they definitely proved 
their utility when Commander—later 
Vice-Admiral—Evans, “‘ Evans of the 
Broke,” made history off Dunkirk by 
crashing into enemy destroyers and 
carrying them by the board. Admiral 
Beatty, at Jutland, his flagship dis- 
abled, transferred his flag to a destroyer 
which ranged neatly alongside the 
crippled battle-cruiser Lion, and con- 
ducted the further action from that 


comparatively humble unit of H.M, 
Navy. 

In this war the swift, light, razor. 
keen craft go on distinguishing them- 
selves. There was the boarding of the 
Altmark, for one thing, and Warburton 
Lee’s dashing gallantry at Narvik. 


* The Dunkirk evacuation gave our 


destroyers a chance to display their 
supreme qualities of handiness, desper. 
ate courage, and unfailing resourceful. 
ness. Crete gave another chance, so 
did Greece ; and they took a prominent 
part in the sinking of the giant battle. 
ship Bismarck. It was only due to 
geographical limitations that they failed 
to be in at the death when the Graf Spee 
showed all Christendom how despicable 
a fighting force the Third Reich Navy 
really is. 

I have known destroyers pretty 
intimately for a long time. To sweeten 
that knowledge I recently made an 
extended trip in one, and my eyes 
opened to their utmost when I realised 
her capabilities. This comparatively 
trifling ship—displacing little more than 
1000 tons—could have taken on and 
sunk the combined British and French 
fleets at Trafalgar without sustaining a 
scratch on her sleek paint. Though 
that paint was rusted in patches, as 
proof of tireless service ! 

She carried a crew of about 160 men, 
and almost every man was a specialist 
of high order. But in hot action half 
those specialists forgot the dignity 
accruing to them and buckled-to like 
navvies to pass ammunition and handle 
guns. Her monstrous heart was i 
charge of a man who had started Navy 
life as a stoker, and was now a warrant 
engineer: a man who could have run 
the Queen Mary’s engines with equal 
competence. In an emergency he 
was as calm as an unruffled mill 
pond; but the service he got from 
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his subordinates would have tickled 


‘the vanity of an admiral. He had 


a quality of leadership equalled only 
by that of the ex-Dartmouth cadet 
—he was little more than a gay- 
hearted boy—in supreme command of 
this astounding complexity of men 
and material. 

Without outside aid that two-striped 
youngster could have taken his minia- 
ture command round the world and 
won @ war on his own account. The 
little ship, sharp as a razor, was a 


self-contained entity, in which the * 


destinies of these eight-score men were 
enacted. Her only reliance on ‘the 
outside world—and then only at pro- 
longed intervals—was for fuel and food. 
When a German bomb tore a hole or 
two in her side and disorganised a few 
minor fittings, her captain ran her into 
shallow water where her own specialists 
efiected perfectly satisfactory repairs, 
and she was on her way inside twenty- 
four hours. Lathes and machine-tools 
were carried abundantly: there was 
spare material; there was skill and 
tireless eagerness. 

Look at her, as I saw her. Secret 
devices that could detect the 
proximity of a sub-surface enemy or 
one in the air. She could hear messages 
from half round the world, and could 
transmit them, in emergency, as far. 
She carried enough heavy artillery to 
fight a by no means forlorn hope 
with anything short of a pocket- 
battleship: lovely guns, true as steel. 
She could hide her position by smoke- 
sereens and under their cover man- 
@uvre into the best fighting positions. 
Her pom-poms could hurl torrents of 
high-explosive miniature shells to a 
fantastic height against air-raiders. 
Her lighter anti-aircraft guns could 
deal with low-fliers, or with snarling 
E-boats on the surface; could repel 
possible boarders if her engines hap- 
pened to fail—though the warrant 
engineer would not let them fail so 
long as the pertinacity of materials held 
them together. She had six torpedo 
tubes, and enough spares to cripple a 


fleet of powerful ships. Aft she was 
‘fitted for tackling the U-boat problem ; 
not only were fifty depth - charges 
stacked ready to hand at the mechanical 
droppers, she also was fitted with a 
Y-gun for throwing those destructive 
missiles at any visible periscope or 
into the swirls created by a crash-diving 
under-sea boat. 

Her crew were practised soldiers if 
required for landing-party work ashore : 
trained to use rifle and bayonet with 
the deadly skill of a Guardsman, though 
opportunities to acquire hard physical 
fitness were—oddly enough—few. The 
close crampedness of a lean destroyer’s 
decks, upper and lower, allows little 
exercise ; even a watch on deck means 
nothing more vigorous than a fisher- 
man’s walk: ‘Three steps and over- 
board.” 

After vicissitudes at Dunkirk, Nar- 
vik, in the Channel, in the bleak North 
Sea, and at Crete and elsewhere, my 
busy destroyer was now engaged on 
convoy-escort; and nobly did she 
perform her task. She was here, there, 
and everywhere at once: questing wide 
on the vast armada’s flanks. Now,’ 
with quick reports coming from the 
detector-room, she quickened her speed 
to all-out and raced on a course that 
brought her into lively action. Some- 
where. below, unseen, unheard, and 
yet detected by today’s scientific 
magic, lurked a killer-ship. Down 
splashed our depth-charges: up soared 
monstrous waterspouts; we bucked 
and jolted as if kicked by a Titanic 
foot; we reeled rails awash, swung 
back, reeled again as another depth- 
charge exploded to give a rude buffet 
to Mother Atlantic’s unresilient breast. 
A streak of dirty oil sleeked the swirls. 
The gun-crews were tense around their 
pieces: the lean muzzles swung to 
cover accurately the oily patch; and 
the destroyer herself circled like a wily 
scrum half-back on the outskirts of the 
final scrimmage. A look-out shouted— 
pointed: a wavering upright thing 
showed far from the whirlpools. 

““ Y-gun—fire!”’ A canister of T.N.T. 
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was flung with almost the accuracy of a 
shell; there was suspense, then another 
spout climbed to the ragged clouds ; 
but no U-boat’s corpse accompanied it : 
just a trifle of water-logged wreckage 
that the first discharges had jolted to 
the surface: a sodden boat with a 
stump-mast, that startlingly resembled 
@ periscope. 

What was happening in the sixty- 
fathom deep we could not tell. The 
detectors received no answering ‘ ping’ 
to their persistent challenge. 

“We'll drop another pattern!” 
quoth the boyish commander, duffle- 
coat over his sea-clothes; for he had 
been snatching a stretch off the land 
when the alarm jerked him off his 
settee. Another long, lean grey shape 
came questing—senior officer, anxious 
to be in at the death. We joined forces 
and created such turmoil below the 
surface that any U-boat cringing there 
must have suffered from shaken nerves. 
And meantime the convoy steamed 
sedately past, relying on our vigilance 
and activity; and the captain was 
moved to remember an occasion when 
he held up a German supply ship— 
probably intended to refuel the 
Bismarck. 

“We signalled that scuttling would 
be well. repaid,” he declared. “ But 
they know we’re humane, the swine! 
They took to the boats—it was like 
ants swarming. Then fire started; we 
rounded ’em up, sent ’em back, along 
with our boarding-party ; no use—she 
was for it. They'd laid explosive 
charges, opened the cocks, and fired 
her all at once. So we got a bit of 
practice with the Y-gun: I thought it 
would do the men good. She sank all 
right.” 

“‘ Her crew ?” I asked. 

*“A lousy lot; we took ’em home. 
To England, I mean.” He remembered 
Hun airmen bombing our rescue-ships 
at Dunkirk, and admitted he felt like 
a bit of poetic justice; but there it 
was—these men were non-combatants, 
ostensibly, entitled to the honours of 
war. ‘One day’ll see ’em get what’s 
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due: they'll be abandoned in their 
boats, same as they’ve abandoned 
thousands of our chaps—see how they 
like that !”” 

After a while, with interludes of 
depth-charge dropping, we raced back 
to join the convoy: in time to help 
in an air attack, which was noisy 
and sloppy and—destructive to the 
attackers. A big ugly German bomber 
took a shell from our 3-inch high-angle 
gun fairly in the snout and disintegrated, 
We snorted down to where the wreckage 


* fell, but beyond oil and flotsam, got 


nothing. ‘‘ He hadn’t time to bale out, 
poor devil!” said the watch-keeper. 
Requiem for a Hun airman! Another 
big black bomber dropped bombs at 
hazard, creating high splashes, and a 
stench of smoke drifted down-wind 
acridly. But a Hurricane had already 
been catapulted into the startled air 
from a big freighter. We saw the gnat 
reach out for the exaggerated dragon- 
fly ; we thinly heard a stammer of gun- 
fire; then a smoking wisp spun down 
from the upper air. 

** Our job,” said the captain, and we 
quickened again to Full and ran down; 
in time to collect a draggled couple of 
sullen Germans, both suffering severely 
from shell-shock. Our young R.N.V.R. 
surgeon, not long qualified—I said the 
fighting unit was self-contained—took 
this pair in hand; and we once again 
resumed watchfulness, though not for 
long; for the Hurricane fighter, after 
questing in wide sweeps to seek other 
prey, discovered it impossible to reach 
a land-base ; so crashed itself nearby; 
and we brought the nineteen-year-old 
pilot up the side in a bowline. 

We were incessantly busy. Talk 
went on between us and the other 
destroyers, which occasionally ranged 
alongside for oral chats, or winked 
distantly with vivid cruiser-arcs. Mor 
than once the senior escort ship ranged 
down with a warning to us to look out, 
and a rifleman fired a line across ow 
deck which, hauled in, brought an oil- 
skinned secret instruction. Then agail 
we suddenly quickened to almost lurid 
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speed ; 1 went up the wardroom ladder 
to the chattering bridge, wind-blown 
so fiercely as hardly to be able to stand 
to the furious ag made by our own 
roaring passage 

* Anything 7 ” T asked. 

“Reported surface raider; we're 
ging to look-see!’’ was the terse 
wply. It might be a pocket-battleship 
ora “ cruiser of the Hipper class,” or a 
camouflaged Q-ship: a  big-gunned 
craft masquerading as an Allied 
freighter; it might have been the 
whole German Navy, but it was our 
duty to seek the menace, report on it, 
do our damnedest to hold it in check 
until stronger reinforcements arrived, 
even if it meant going down as a tangle 
of flaming scrap. Up towards the 
Arctic Circle we frothed, a bow-wave 
piled bridge-high on either side, and 
the sea astern creamy for miles beyond 
eye-range. This was life—or death ! 
The little ship, maid-of-all-work in the 
Atlantic Battle, shivered in her eager- 
ness. Never had I experienced such 
purposeful thrusting into the Unknown. 
There was stark grey sea and greedy 
dark cloud: there was nothing else 
but us: a pin-point in immensity, 
urgent to save our charge from anni- 
hilation. To show .one’s face above 
the wind-dodger on the bridge was to 
be pushed over backwards, as though 
slammed in the face by a giant hand. 
The long slow Atlantic swell rolled us 
from side to side through a hundred- 
degree angle; spindrift washed us 
ceaselessly. The brine clung to the 
face in sticky completeness. The 
bridge-party’s faces dripped; their 
cap-peaks were scuppers to direct a 
steady flow of moisture to their duffled 
fronts. 

We were as irresistible as an eleven- 
inch shell hurtling through space. 

“How’'ll you engage, if you spot 
him ?”’ I asked that wise youngster in 
charge of our destinies. 

“Smoke-screen to close in, then all 
the mouldies we’ve got on hand,” he 
crisply returned, no longer a suave 
host but a keen man of action, tensed 
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as every man aboard was tensed, 
like a harp-string. ‘We take it 
fighting in destroyers!” It probably 
meant annihilation: faced with the 
big guns of the Tirpitz, might be, or 
even the 5°9’s-of a sneaking commerce 
destroyer in disguise, we should melt 
to ruin at a broadside. But swift zig- 
zagging would baffle the enemy gun- 
layers for long enough to enable us. to 
launch our main levin-bolts: dodging 
in to let the last ones go. I remembered 
that another hour or less might present 
me before a certain Throne for judgment 
and endeavoured ‘to find savoir faire ; 
but it was a feeble attempt. The big 
raider might have scouting aircraft out, 
telling him mile by mile of our progress ; 
in which case we should be blasted 
before blasting. So I went below to 
where the warm oiliness of the engine- 
room gave fictitious security; and 
found that hawk-faced engineer as im- 
perturbable as if he were running speed 
trials. His only concession to the 
occasion had been to inflate his Mae 
West life-jacket, about which we had 
chaffed him in less strenuous times. 
“Running as sweetly as a chron- 
ometer,” he declared, of his turbines. 
It seemed impossible that those stealthy 
marvels, showing little more than a 
couple of giant tubes along the floors, 
should be sending that knife-sharp ship 
along at something like forty-five miles 
an hour. But I had the bridge’s 
affidavit for that. The roar of the 
blowers that gave draft to the boilers 
was deafening ; but that was the only 
hint of haste. 
Visions’ of huge shells crashing 
through the paper-thin sides and flood- 
ing that vibrant chamber with the 
unchecked Atlantic, proved too dis- 
turbing, however: a sort of claustros 
phobia beset me and drove me to the 
miniature wardroom, where the surgeon 
pondered over a code-message. as 
nonchalantly as ever; though his 
operating tools were laid handy, and 
a sick-berth steward stood by for 
possible casualties. The Hun prisoners 
were livid—they had been told what 
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was afoot; our R.A.F. passenger was 
buried in an Edgar Wallace. Speed 
of this sort to him was a pitiful crawl: 
400 m.p.h. was more in his line. 

“Wallace for thrills!” he grinned 
at me, who was thrilled to the marrow. 
Poking a head up through the com- 
panion— more like a submarine’s 
conning-tower than any other stairway I 
have seen—meant drenching showers of 
spray, and the drumming beat of other 
sprays, unbroken, on gun-mountings, 
torpedo-tubes, and the canvas covers 
of the bqats. Always was the thunder- 
ous bellow of the ‘ blowers,’ a strident, 
horrific note of purpose. I thought of 
the Waterloo Cup, the drive of the 
galloping greyhounds after the doomed 
hare; I thought of rockets screaming 
through open raw space. I thought 
of everything to find,a simile; but 
could only fasten to that pitiless 
downward race of a giant coaster, 
when all] one’s insides appeared to be 
left dangling on the horn of the new, 
young moon ! 

But the torpedo crews at the tubes 
were singing about a nightingale in 
Berkeley Square; and a couple of 
ratings were telling a petty officer a 
lot of interesting, if intimate things 
about a ‘judy’ somewhere on the 
River Clyde, who reacted to a box of 
chocolates as if to mesmerism ! 

The , raider took fright: probably 
from air reports of the nearness of one 
of our big convoy-guards; for the 
Navy takes few chances today in 
shepherding its priceless argosies home- 
ward. The Jervis Bay showed the trend 
of today’s war; and it is recognised 
that an armed merchant cruiser cannot 
afford adequate protection against the 
big guns of the few remaining surface 
eraft under the poisonous swastika, 
not even if Navy gallantry be added to 
the handful of six-inch guns such craft 
carry. 

We received a terse recall, that spun 
us on our heel like a cockchafer ; and, 
with little abatement of speed, we 
chased back to rejoin the convoy: no 
light task; for mist was closing, and 
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the assumption was that the genera] 
course had been altered widely to 
throw the vulnerable procession wide 
of the threat up north. 

** A lot of water to search ! ”’ said the 
laughterful navigator, who, until war 
called him, had never navigated any- 
thing more important than a five-ton 
cutter around the Thames shoals. But 
we raised dim shapes in the dulness, 
and almost immediately a vivid eye 
began to wink: S.N.O. was calling. 

“‘Seaplane reports ship’s boat in— 
such and such a position,” ran that 


“Ah, some real navigation!” re- 
joiced the R.N.V.R. two-striper to whom 
the correct travelling of this little ship 
was entrusted. He corresponded to the 
old-time sailing-master of a Nelson 
frigate. I bent with him over the chart 
in the little chart-room. Already he 
had given a rough alteration of course, 
and the destroyer’s head had swung 
wide ; the thunder of the blowers was 
accentuated, the virile little craft was 
pulsing with more eagerness than 4 
lurcher at a rabbit-hole. 

““There or thereabouts,” surmised 
the navigator, pencilling a dot, running 
his parallel ruler to the compass on the 
chart. It was as nearly instantaneous 
as makes no difference. An accurate 
course was laid; the quartermaster 
notched the lubber-line on that compass 
degree. 

“* We'll hurry ; they may have been 
adrift a long time,” said the captain. 
We certainly hurried. But not being 
at action stations exactly I went to the 
wardroom, where the furniture was 
scattered and dishevelled as if after 4 
rough-house, because the faster the 
destroyer raced the more vigorously 
she appeared to roll—and there en- 
countered the chief engineer, calm, 
imperturbable as ever. ‘ She'll work 
up to top speed quickly,” he advised me. 
“Time for a game of crib, I think ?” 
He had done all he could, and worry 
and fret got a man nowhere. He was 


‘the embodiment of the spirit of the 


Royal Navy: that same inconspicuous 
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mechanic, who admitted to starting 
lifeas a barefoot newspaper seller. ‘‘ Do 
your damnedest and hold on to God !”’ 
might be set up as the Navy’s slogan. 
We scooted, the whole Atlantic 
astern seemed creamed with our wake, 


from mist into late sunlight ; and the 


effect was beautiful. The ship glittered 
as if decked with more than all Sheba’s 
jewels. Her workman-like grey was 
transformed into coruscant radiance, 
and she took a new shape in my fancy : 
no longer was she murderously destruc- 
tive, but a harbinger of hope, of life. 
She was a high-speed lifeboat bringing 
salvation to such as must otherwise 
have perished. 

“T hope they’ve got flares in that 
boat,” said the first lieutenant, imbib- 
ing a modest glass of beer. ‘“ We won’t 
be up to them before dark, and the 
moon’s late this week.” 

To me, knowing the Atlantic’s vast 
immensity, it appeared impossible to 
discover an infinitesimal speck in 
chaos. The reporting seaplane .might 
easily be a fistful of miles—even degrees 
—out in his estimate. The boat might 
be travelling under sail, unaware of 
being sighted; or this unexpected 
current or that might reasonably waft 
her from her recent position. Such 
trepidations in no wise affected the 
destroyer’s crew; they were sure of 
themselves; as sure as a cock-house 
at a public school. There was no 
swagger, no bounce, no boasting: just 
a calmness that impressed. How these 
ex-schoolboys acquired that Navy 
fortitude is the Navy’s own secret. 
They hoped the old convoy would be 
all right without their protection, but 
their sublime faith in the S.N.O. escort 
assured them that he would never have 
despatched them off their beat had he 
suffered from any premonitions. They 
were right : no attack developed on the 
convoy in our absence—that came later. 

The night closed in as black as the 
mouth of Eblis. Even the high-piled 
bow - waves lacked phosphorescence. 
We were a black shadow roaring 
through gross blackness ;- guided only 
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by a tiny binnacle-light and the deft 
hands of the young helmsman, who 
had, a year or so before, sold ladies’ 
lingerie over a store-counter, but who 
now, he told me, hoped to pass for 
leading seaman within a dog-watch or 
two. Below, the thrifty evening meal 
was served precisely, though the 
dishes shot to leeward every now and 
then, and a lifted glass missed the 
mouth and decanted its contents in a 
neighbour’s ear! Once my chair was 
sent slithering down to leeward into 
the horrid debris of spilt vegetables, 
coffee, beer, and bread-crumbs. What 
of it—destroyers do not tie themselves 
to walls and become ‘stone frigates’ ; 
they are sea-going ships; and do not 
the crews get ‘hard-liers’ to atone for 
trifling discomforts ? 

Midnight came, and natural anxiety 
kept me on the riotous bridge. We 
peered anxiously through the murk ; 
but though a horn of the moon was 
slowly lifting from an obscured horizon, 
the Stygian blackness still held. 

“We should be getting near,” said 
the navigator, manfully hiding his 
excitement. This, he admitted, was 
the keenest test ever applied to his 
navigational prowess. “I think we 
should slow down a little, sir,” he 
advised the captain, who was gulping 
down red-hot cocoa from a Navy bowl. 

“Two-thirds speed,” said the man 
who held our fortunes in his hands. I 
should have said that this little ship 
had started her career under the Stars 
and Stripes, and had been handed over, 
with forty-nine of similar type, to the 
White Ensign’s jealous care. So her 
telegraphs were differently marked 
from the home-made product ; we had 
no ‘Slow, Half, Full’ on the dials ; 
only ‘ One-third, Two-thirds, and Full.’ 

The roar and fret eased infinitesi- 
mally. ‘Pilot’ sped between chart- 
room and look-out. He paid me a 
compliment by inviting me to a con- 
ference, explaining all details, such as 
actual speed, slip, compass error, and 
current, plus leeway and a few other 
intricacies. We drew a circle on the 
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Atlantic chart, and agreed we were 
within its circumference. So, if report 
ran true, was the castaway boat. The 
captain shoved his boy’s head in at the 
door—the lights went out automatically 
as it opened—and asked a question. 

“Can do!” was the answer. A few 
moments later a concussion shook the 
little throbbing ship, as if she had been 
torpedoed. 

“ Just a night-light for Baby !”’ said 
Pilot, unperturbed. I have been 
torpedoed in my day; this shuddering 
concussion was very reminiscent; it 
dried the palate, weakened the knees. 
Then—ah, then ! 

A gun had fired an illuminating 
projectile which may not be described 
in words. The night seascape was 
suddenly vivid as noonday; so that 
every tide-rip showed disconcertingly. 
Fragments of drift stood out in excel- 
lent perspective. For counted moments 
that brilliance endured; and my 
thought was: “‘ Woe-betide the basking 
U-boat coming within its orbit!” 
That was its real design, of course— 
to show up attacking submarines by 
night when they crash upwards in a 
convoy’s midst and fire browning shots 
almost at hazard before submerging 
in haste. ~° 

“See anything ?”’ barked the cap- 
tain, as authoritative now as a post- 
captain. Nothing was seen. ‘“ We'd 
better quarter your circle, Pilot,” 
advised old experience masquerading 
as extreme youth. 

And then a look-out yelled: ‘ Light 
showing stabbud beam, sir!” It was 
a thin reddish thread of fire; and no 
natural circumstance produced it. The 
Northern Lights had given more than 
one brilliant display during the cruise ; 
but this was a man-made thread of 
glory. 

“ Port—bring it ahead,” said the 
captain, stooping to the compass for a 
quick bearing. ‘‘ It might be their last 
fiare |” 

We had come within five miles of 
the lost boat. But for our thrown-up 
glare we might well have missed it 
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completely. Actually, night — with 
man’s scientific aids—served us better 
than day ; for in the sluicing immensity 
of the Atlantic the ship’s lifeboat would 
have been no more noticeable than a 
water-logged packing-case. But the 
upsoaring thread of radiance from the 
boat’s penultimate rocket had pointed. 
a finger to salvation. 

We ranged down, rolling like fury, 
No sound came from our salvage; 
but the moon was higher now, and 
we spotted its dim shadow. A 


ship’s big lifeboat: rising and falling, 
it was. As 


in a derelict fashion, 
we neared our frequent hails remained 
unanswered. 

“Tell the doctor to stand by,” the 
captain said, as an admiral might have 
done. He thought of everything. 
Wind and sea made a close approach 
precarious. What actually happened 
was that a petty officer grabbed a 
rope and dived overboard, huskily 
calling a few moments later that he 
had made it. 

There were seventeen human beings 
in that scarred, bleached boat; and 
three were dead. One died on the 
wardroom table as the doctor and I 
worked over him. We handed them 
over the low side not without difficulty 
and drenchings: they could not help 
themselves : other ratings were required 
to leap into the lifeboat as the petty 
officer brought it alongside, and fended 
off. All work was done in darkness, 
in case a hovering U-boat appeared 
and added cold murder to inhuman- 
ity by firing a torpedo into our 
merciful hull. 

As the last man was drawn to safety, 
the petty officer tied the dead to the 
thwarts, hacked a hole in the boat’s 
bottom with an axe, and the captain, 
bareheaded, recited from memory as 
much of the Burial Service at Sea as he 
knew. The boat sank: as proud a bier 
as any seaman might desire. 

**Set course for the convoy,” was 
the order to the pilot. We woke to 
movement again, quickening furiously. 
Down below the castaways were being 
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treated like new-born babes: cosseted 
by all of the humane crew who could 
find an excuse for their presence. They 
were draped in hot blankets. Cocoa, 
laced with rum, soup, cigarettes, all the 
forgotten luxuries were heaped upon 
them. The second mate of a torpedoed 
freighter was senior survivor. The 
captain, wounded, had died a week 
before. There was another boat adrift : 
had we heard of its fate? he asked 
weakly. 

It was he who had, heartened his 
men during nineteen days of exposure 
and suspense; who had tended their 
hurts, rationed them so as to conserve 
their sparse supplies; who had com- 
pelled them to exertion to keep the 
stagnant blood aflow in their veins. 

Like Sidney, when his turn came for 
surgical attention—and his body was 
bloated and excruciating with salt- 
water boils and festering abrasions— 
he said: “See to my chaps first, 
please.” 

This was his third mishap, he said, 
in a hoarse, inhuman voice ; for the salt 
was caked in a throat down which no 
fresh water had slid for seventy hours. 
That was why he could not hail us, 
though he heard our shouts. But now 
he was’ safe his voice was coming back 
famously ; so he would soon be fit to 
go to sea again! Twice torpedoed, 
once bombed, was his proud record ; 
and he itched to be back at the game. 
I thought of cushioned shirkers of my 
acquaintance, who moved all heaven 
and hell to retain smooth, dangerless 
billets. 

The Ancient Mariner’s shipmates 
might have shown more haggard, 
more disembodied, unfleshed spectres 
than these survivors, but I doubt it. 
Their eyes were glazed; not all at 
once did the consciousness of survival 
penetrate to their numbed minds. As 
reason settled, all were anxious about 
the fate of shipmates. They were 
very grateful for favours, almost 
embarrassingly so. For myself, I 
wanted to cry. Tragic heroism, if ever 
I saw it. 
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Bunks were freely surrendered by 
the mothering crew. U.S. destroyers 
carry no hammocks, but standing bed- 
places. The dead man was reverently 
sheeted in honest canvas, with a round- 
shot at his heels. At eight o’clock 
he was buried from the wet deck 
with all the rites of covering Ensign, 
mourning - party, and Prayer - book 
ritual. 

**Makes you feel cheap,” said the 
captain, pocketing the Prayer-book, 
and flushing a bit. ‘‘ What those 
Merchant Navy chaps go through! We 
don’t know the beginnings of sea- 
faring, compared with them. And 
there’s nothing can stop them.” He 
had the rescued second mate of the 
sharing his cabin. 

We stormed across the livid Atlantic 
to rejoin the convoy, the pilot making 
all allowances for its advance in our 
absence. We sighted a_ negligible 
canopy of smoke later in the day, and, 
closing, signalled the commodore and 
S.N.O. our news. Commendations 
came back, also :— , 

** Proceed at speed to Base and land 
survivors !”” was sent to us by light- 
8 





“Good egg!” said the navigator. 
“Tll see my girl on Sunday!” 
“We'll just about be able to do 
twenty - five, but we'll empty the 
bunkers at that,” said the chief. So 
this little maid-of-all-work ship picked 
up her heels and began to hurry home- 
wards. The tedium of convoy escort 
was over for the nonce; the brisk 
invigorating run cleared away the 
slight depression that had closed down 
after that simple sea-funeral. The 
first lieutenant looked out his Number 
Ones, with a view to what he called 
“a spot of poodle-faking” next 
Sunday afternoon. There was a family 
at Base with three inviting daughters. 
The twenty-year-old ‘dog’s body ’— 
watch-keeping sub-lieutenant, R.N.R.— 
already had a girl; but was dubious 
about the Sunday trains. “Still, 
there'll be a bus,” he brightened. 
Our two German passengers and the 
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Hurricane pilot were honorary members 
of the wardroom Mess for the run. 
The former glowered uglily from a 
corner of the transom settee as the 
second mate of the stumbled 
down to the wardroom for pre-lunch 
refreshment. The second mate had a 
twenty-packet of Players in his hand, 
had just lit one—a gift from the 
captain ; for he owned nothing but the 
ragged clothes he wore. I waited 
breathlessly. If that young merchant 
officer had run amok and torn the 
hearts from the two ship-killers I would 
have applauded. 

““Squareheads, by God!” said my 
countryman. “ Here you are, Heinie, 
have a cigarette!” And he proffered 
the packet. 

“Na, na,” growled the senior Hun. 
** Heil, Hitler !’’ And the entire ward- 
room burst out into ribald laughter. 

Whilst we tore, unmolested, back to 
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Base, a wolf-pack of U-boats, aided by 
Fokker-Wulfs, attacked our convoy, 
Two ships were killed but two F.-W.’s 
died also; and what the toll of 
U-boats was only the Admiralty can 
tell. I had missed one part—perhaps 
the. most. important—of this little 
maid-of-all-work’s duties. But I am 
convinced that had not humanity 
despatched her ahead with her suffering 
salvage, she would have acquitted 
herself as worthily in hot combat as she 
had done in all other circumstances. 

As we ran alongside to land our 
passengers, prisoners to an armed 
guard, friends to busy helpers, I said 
to the captain: “‘ What now ?”’ 

** We'll refuel; that'll take an hour 
or two,” he replied. “‘ Then we're off 
again to rejoin the convoy.” Tireless 


work, unadvertised, but very, very 
useful to a country that exists by sea- 
power and by sea-power alone. 
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THE LOUGH CARRICK SHOOT. 


BY FREDERICK LAWTON. 


WitH the coming of August the 
inhabitants of Glendun, Co. Antrim, 
where I was stationed ,during the 
summer and autumn of 1940, began 
to take an interest in game. During 
the summer months there were, of 
course, some devotees of angling, who 
cast flies for trout and salmon in the 
Glendun River. There was, indeed, a 
Glendun Angling Society which rented 
a stretch of the Glendun River from 
Colonel Johnstone for the nominal 
rent of £10 per annum. Father 
Devlin, the Catholic priest, was the 
President of this Society. The South 
Antrim Angling Society paid Colonel 
Johnstone £100 per annum for a 
stretch which was not nearly so 
good. 

Colonel Johnstone’s motive in letting 
a stretch of his river to the Glendun 
Angling Society for such a small sum 
was not a desire to encourage fly- 
fishing amongst the poor; on the 
contrary, a rent of £10 paid by the 
local society made possible the letting 
at £100; for the Catholic priest took 
good care that the young men of the 
neighbourhood did not take salmon 
and trout from the river with impro- 
vised tackle in heterodox ways. 


But to most folk in Glendun, salmon, 


and trout were forms of food; and 
when food was required it was much 
easier, if less exciting, to buy for a 
few pence the pollock, bass, and ling 
which Joe M‘Ardle, the fisherman, 
caught in Glendun Bay. 

Grouse, snipe, ducks, and hares were 


‘different ; they were available to nearly 


everyone in the Glen without incur- 
ring the danger of a conflict with the 
game laws. There were few folk in 
the Glen who were not related to a 
farmer—and by the standards of 
England, there were a large number 
of farmers for such a small area; for 


the average size of the farms was not 
more than thirty acres. 

Beyond the stone field walls of the 
higher farms were the bare mountain- 
sides, over which the Glen farmers 
had common rights of grazing cattle. 
Although these rights did not in law 
entitle their owners to take game, 
from time immemorial, grouse, snipe, 
and hares had been shot on the moun- 
tains by the Glen folk; and Colonel 
Johnstone, the owner of the fee simple 
of the bogs and mountain-sides around 
Glendun, knew better than to inter- 
fere with this custom; for in the 
Glen the taking of game was an 
economie necessity during the winter 
months rather than a sporting rite. 

The opening of the grouse shooting 
season in the Glen was no social 
occasion attended by prosperous busi- 
ness men from Belfast, and made 
possible by the activities of a small 
army of beaters. In Glendun, if any- 
one wanted to shoot grouse, he had 
to tramp the mountain-sides and bogs 
for his bag. The local birds led no 
pampered life; they were shot at by 
many, and they had learnt to avoid 
the gun of all but the most skilful 
hunters. 

The autumn sporting event which 
had some social significance in the 
Glen was the opening of the wild 
duck season. There were duck to be 
shot in the Glen itself: widgeon in 
particular could often be found in the 
bog near the bar of the Glendun River, 
but like most duck shot near the sea, 
they had a slight fishy taste. Those 
sportsmen who had the opportunity 
went elsewhere for duck shooting. 

The scene of this social activity was 
always Lough Carrick, which is a 
shallow fresh-water lough covering 
about one square mile and lying two 
miles inland from the south-west 
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corner of Lough Neagh. Colonel John- 
stone rented the shooting rights over 
this lough for £50 per annum from 
their. owner, one Jimmie Mullen, who 
farmed its western side. 

The leading citizens of Glendun were 
always invited to Lough Carrick for 
the opening shoot of the year. There 
was Mr Craig, the retired Belfast 
solicitor, who, despite his seventy 
years, was considered by many to be 
the best shot in the Glen ; Rex Woods, 
the manager.of the bauxite quarry ; 
Captain O’Connor, an Army pen- 
sioner ; Desmond Browne, the doctor ; 
and David Kernahan, the owner of 
the Pakenham Arms, Glendun’s only 
hotel. 

A week before the opening day 
Colonel Johnstone. asked me to join 
his party. He told me to meet him 
at his house, Glendun Lodge, at 
3.30 a.m. on that day. 

As requested, I stood on the door- 
step of Glendun Lodge at 3.30 a.m., 
awaiting the Colonel and his guests. 
Except for a small glimmer of reflected 
light showing through one of the 
upstair windows, there was no sign or 
sound of activity within. There were 
no other guests present to share my 
wait. A quarter of an hour later 
David Kernahan arrived. Four o’clock 
brought Captain O’Connor and one of 
his Labradors ; and at five past four 
the Colonel himself appeared, followed 
by two excited cockers. He did not 
apologise to any of us for being late. 
I hardly expected him to do so; for 
I had already learnt that in Ireland 
a statement about time is an expres- 
sion of hope rather than a promise of 
endeavour. 

A few minutes later Dave Warnock, 
the Colonel’s chauffeur, drove up in a 
Ford shooting brake. Guns, game and 
cartridge bags, rubber waders and 
boots, were loaded into the back. 
The Colonel took the driver’s seat. 
Captain O’Connor tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade the dogs to sit among the 
shooting gear. The Colonel had a 
last look round, and appeared to 


The Lough Carrick Shoot. 
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notice that Dr Browne and Mr Craig 
were missing. 

“To hell with them !”’ he roared as 
he started the engine. “I’m not going 
to miss @ morning flight for a horse. 
doctor and a worn-out attorney.” 

The brake lurched forward and 
swung down the drive towards the 
lodge gates, where the Colonel sud- 
denly pulled up. Out of the darkness 
into the thin light of the shaded head- 
lamp appeared Mr Craig and Dr 
Browne. Without saying a word they 
scrambled into the brake whilst the 
Colonel mumbled— 

** Begod, we’ve been going to Lough 
Carrick now for thirteen years and 
every year ye’ve been too damned lazy 
to walk up the drive. To hell with 
ye. We're off now.” 

By the time we had reached Antrim 
at the north-east corner of Lough 
Neagh, the eastern sky around the 
northern shoulder of Cave Hill had 
become fringed with grey and pale- 
blue tints. 

“I knew it,” said the Colonel, 
when David Kernahan commented on 
the signs of the approaching dawn. 
“We'll miss the morning flight. I 
can almost hear the birds flying over 
the car; and as they go, they’ve the 
bloody impudence to quack at us. 
Next year we'll start at half-past 
two.” 

By six o’clock 7s reached the lane 
which led to Jimmie Mullen’s farm. 
Jimmie himself was,at the lane end 
to meet us. 

*Ye’ve missed the morning flight 
as usual, Colonel,” he said, ‘“ but 
there’ll be plenty of birds on the 
lough for ye. They’re in fine fetitle. 
They’ve been in training for today 


since last February. Ye’ll all be hav-: 


ing a wee drop of tea and a rasher, I 
suppose, before ye starts. Bridget’s 
got everything ready for ye.” 

“Catch hold, Jimmie,” said the 
Colonel as the brake moved forward 
down the lane. Jimmie jumped on 
to the off-side running-board and 
stayed there until we reached the 
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farmhouse about half a mile down 
the lane, where we were greeted by 
Jimmie’s two -boys, Micky and Ted. 
As soon as the brake stopped, the 
dogs jumped out and bounded into 


Mrs Mullen’s kitchen. The Colonel 
and his guests followed with an 
equally keen but, I hope, slightly less 
obvious desire for food, drink, and 
warmth. The two boys began the 
unpacking of the shooting gear. 

Inside Mrs Mullen’s kitchen, even 
the two cockers found difficulty i! 
making themselves heard. Mrs Bridget 
Mullen was asked six times (I de- 
sisted out of shyness) how she was, 
and before she had a chance to 
answer, was told an equal number of 
times that she was looking grand. 
Mrs Mary Mullen, Jimmie’s mother, 
who was sitting right inside the 
blackened open fireplace almost on 
top of a huge fire of turves, super- 
vising the sizzling of eggs and rashers 
of bacon, was asked by everyone 
whether she was still troubled with 
arthritis, and she gave to each 
inquirer the same answer as she had 
given for years—namely, that she was. 

Having greeted the two women, the 
Colonel started to fuss around, trying 
to be helpful. When Mrs Bridget 
Mullen produced a huge brown enamel 
teapot and placed it on the kitchen 
table, he tried to lift the two-gallon 
iron kettle which was suspended over 
the fire by a stout chain, and burnt 
himself in the attempt. He was told 
by Mrs Mary Mullen that it was time 
that he learnt that the teapot should 
be brought to the kettle, not the 
kettle to the pot. 

Amidst the crush and cackle, Jimmie 
pushed his way through the throng of 
men and dogs to gather up the sizzling 
eggs and rashers. Deftly they were 
dished, and soon they were on the 
table waiting for us. 

“Get to it, my lad!” roared the 
Colonel in my direction. “Show ’em 
what a fighting man’s appetite is like.” 

I did get going, but the other mem- 
bers of the party needed no showing. 
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Breakfast over, the Colonel dis- 
cussed the arrangements for the day’s 
shooting. 

“It’s like this, Lawton,” he said. 
“We've got three ‘blinds,’ which 
Jimmie has built, and four boats. In 
past years the Captain and I have 
taken one ‘ blind,’ Rex and the Doctor 
another, and Craig and Kernahan the 
third. Jimmie usually rows round in 
the fourth boat, picking up any birds 
which the dogs miss and. having a 
crack at any ducks which rise from 
the reeds. If ye’ll go with Jimmie, 
ye'll learn a hell of a lot about duck 
shooting. Will that suit ye? Fine. 
Let’s get started.” 

Micky and Ted staggered into the 
kitchen with arms full of waders, 
rubber boots, gun-cases, and cartridge- 
bags, all of which were dumped in the 
middle of the floor. Walking-shoes 
were discarded, thick woollen socks 
put on, waders adjusted, cartridge-bags 
filled, gun-cases unlocked, and guns 
inspected. One by one the party left 
the kitchen and went out into the lane 
where Jimmie was waiting for us. 

“It’s about time we started, 
Colonel,” he said, “else we'll miss 
the evening flight as well as the 
morning one.” 

“All right, Jimmie,” the Colonel 
replied as he champed up and down 
the lane to make certain that his 
waders were comfortable. ‘ Let’s get 
going.” 

Jimmie hoisted the large wicker 
basket of decoys on to his back and 
led the way down the lane towards 
the lough, which could now be seen 
shining through the trees protecting 
the farmhouse. It was more of a 
flooded bog than a lough. The water- 
meadows bordering its western side 
slipped gently into the water. About 
twenty yards from the water’s edge a 
jungle of tall reeds ro8e up to a height 
of six to eight, feet. These reeds 
formed a belt all round the lough ; on 
the far side they alone separated it 
from the flooded wastes of Maghera 
Bog. 
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The flat-bottomed boats, which had 
been built by Jimmie himself some 
years previously, were moored to a 
rickety landing-stage which had been 
erected amidst a clearing in the reeds. 

Jimmie distributed the decoys equally 
among the three boats which were to 
go to the ‘ blinds.’ 

** We’re ready now,” he said, “ and, 
begod, it’s about time. It’s half-past 
seven already and we were supposed to 
be coming out for the morning flight.” 

** Row away!” shouted the Colonel 
when we had all taken our places in 
the boats. ‘‘ We’ll meet here at noon 
for lunch.” 

The three boats going to the ‘ blinds’ 
glided away, each with a dog seated 
in the bows looking expectantly at 
the water. 

** We'll not be moving ourselves for 
a few minutes,” Jimmie said to me. 
“We'll have to give the others time 
to get settled in their ‘blinds.’ Have 
ye ever shot duck before with decoys ? 
No? Well, there’s not another sport 
like it. And today is going to be a 
grand day for us and a desperate day 
for the ducks. The wee drop of rain 
we'll be getting shortly, though, won’t 
help. A decoy looks more like De 
Valera than a duck when the rain 
glistens on its back. But rain won’t 
make a power of difference to ye and 
I. We'll be setting the ducks up from 
the reeds.” 

The rain, when it came a few 
minutes later, was not a ‘wee drop,’ 
and it did make a considerable differ- 
ence to my personal comfort as I sat 
in the stern of the boat waiting for 
the shooting to begin. Hardly a word 
was spoken. 

After about half an hour Jimmie 
said— 

“They'll be about settled in now. 
We can get moving ourselves. By 
the way, are ye thinking ye’ll be 
getting a shot today ?” 

** Yes,” I angwered. ‘“‘ Why ?” 

“Ye'll be getting no shots unless 
yell be doing something about those 
cartridges of yours. They’re lying in 
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about enough water to satisfy the 
heart of Father Mathew himself and 
the whole Order of Rechabites.”’ 

I picked up my cartridge-bag and 
stowed it away under the stern seat, 
wrapped in the ground-sheet which J 


had brought with me. Jimmie pulled 


at the clumsy, almost shapeless oars, 
and the boat glided through the reeds 
into the open waters of the lough. 

“We'll keep by the reeds,” said 
Jimmie. “Cracking at any ducks 
flying overhead is nothing more than 
a waste of time.” 

From the north end of the lough 
came the sound of two cracks. 

“We've started,” said Jimmie, 
“The first of the season. There they 
go. A flight of mallard.” 

He pointed to five small specks 
wheeling high in the sky. They might 
have been starlings for all I knew. 

Then, from the reeds on our bow 
side, came a sudden rustling and a 
squawk as a frightened teal took to 
the air, flicked the tops of the reeds 
with its wings, and wheeled across 
the stern of the boat as it climbed 
into the sky. Before I had realised 
that the disturbance had been caused 
by a duck, Jimmie had dropped the 
oars, seized his gun, fired, and the 
teal was falling into the water. 

“ Tl not say it’s my first this year,” 
said Jimmie as he leant over the bows 
to pick up the teal. ‘It wouldn’t do 
to let ein chink on arrival here from 
the north that no one was expecting 
’em.”’ 

The next three ducks which rose 
from the reeds successfully avoided 
my shots at them. Each miss made 
Jimmie wince. To him each cartridge 
represented 3d.; and to spend 9d. on 
cartridges without getting a bird was 
gross extravagance. 

The first ‘ blind’ which we reached 
was that occupied by Rex Woods and 
Dr Browne. 

‘* How’re ye doing, Doctor ?”’ shouted 
Jimmie. 

‘‘ Desperate, mon, desperate. We've 
only got three teal, a crested plover, 
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and @ widgeon. Ye know, the birds 
can’t stand the sight of Rex’s red 
hair—he ought to camouflage it when 
he comes out shooting. How ye’re 
doing yourself ?” 

“The lieutenant here, Doctor, has 
shot at every duck in the lough; but 
the only one we’ve got in the boat 
is one I knocked down myself as it 
was about to settle on the lieutenant’s 
head. If he’s as good with a rifle as 
he is with a shot-gun, God save us 
all; we ll not be dying in our beds.” 

Jimmie pulled at the oars once again 
and the boat glided forward in quest 
of my first duck, which, I began to 
think, was a legendary bird, unattain- 
able by man. I had two more shots 
without success. The sudden, swerving 
flight of the birds was a very different 
problem to military magpies and the 
sitting rabbits of my youth. 

“Quiet now,” whispered Jimmie 
during one of his rest periods from 
rowing. ‘‘There’s a mallard thirty 
yards behind ye out for a morning 
swim. Ye don’t often get a sitter 
with ducks, but ye’ve got one now. 
Ye can’t miss, lieutenant.” 

I swung round on my seat as 
quietly as I could, took aim, and fired. 
The blue acrid smoke of my damp 
cartridges enveloped the water—the 
mallard was still swimming. I fired 
the second barrel—the smoke hung 
thicker over the water, but the mallard 
was still alive. 

“Have another shot,’ muttered 
Jimmie, ‘‘ and then ye’ll gas him.” 

The mallard, however, did not seem 
to relish the prospect of being gassed ; 
he swished himself into the air before 
even Jimmie could reach for his gun. 

After this episode I offered to take 
the oars: Jimmie gladly accepted. The 
change of function produced results. 
By noon, when I brought the boat 
into the landing-stage, Jimmie had 
shot four mallard, five teal, and three 
widgeon. 

The other members of the party had 
already landed, and were helping the 
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Colonel to arrange the ducks in rows 
on the bank for the photograph of the 
bag which he always took at the end 
of the opening day. The total was 
ninety-six birds—a record, as far as 
was known, for the lough. Jimmie’s 
face made it obvious to all that it 
was not his fault that a century had 
not been obtained. 

Back in Mrs Mullen’s kitchen a meal 
of eggs and bacon, fried liver, soda 
bread, and tea awaited us. Over the 
food each shot of the day was re- 
counted, and Craig’s right and left 
which brought down two mallard 
which were swinging away high above 
the decoys was adjudged the best 
performance of the day. 

After the meal, guns were cleaned 
and oiled, waders dried, and the 
various gear stowed away in the brake ; 
and as each piece of gear disappeared 
from sight, I was brought nearer to 
the necessity of deciding whether I 
ought to tip Jimmie. His position in 
the day’s outing was difficult to define. 
He was a mixture of sporting landlord, 
gillie and caterer, and he had exercised 
an independence of tongue which, by 
any standards other than Irish, would 
have betokened years of familiarity. 
I decided to seek the advice of Dr 
Browne. 

“Sure ye should tip him,” said the 
Doctor. “‘ Jimmie would take money 
from the devil himself.” 

When Jimmie brought me my ground- 
sheet, I sensed that the opportunity 
for tipping was being indicated to me 
in the traditional way, so I sought 
Jimmie’s hand and pressed a ten 
shilling note into it. Jimmie looked 
at the rote and then at me. 

“* Begod, lieutenant,” he said, “‘ that’s 
@ hell of a lot of money for a man to 
give away in return for a couple of 
eggs and a rasher. I can’t possibly 
take it. It was a grand treat for me 
to see someone who could miss a bird. 
There’s always been a wee bit too 
much accurate shooting in this part 
of Ireland for my liking.” 
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BY IAN SCOTT. 


WE did not realise it, but we were 
doing, and doing it rather resentfully, 
our last Perim Patrol. It had seemed 
to us that all our plaints about the 
conditions, and our pleas for more 
active service had been lost in the 
limbo of things forgotten, and that 
there was only one thing to do, and 
that was to make the best of it. 
Against the heat of the Red Sea we 
had, while at Bombay, collected some 
extremely useful awnings, and a Frigi- 
daire for the use of the officers. The 
Frigidaire had in turn enabled us to 
release two ice-chests for the ship’s 
company, and now, with the usual 
Perim breeze, conditions were far more 
comfortable. But it was the monotony 
and dulness of the patrol which we 
had to counteract as much as the hot 
weather, so I looked round for means 
and ways. 

Our busiest time with the traffic was 
at dawn and dusk, while the most 
important period of patrol was, of 
course, during darkness when we had 
to keep a very alert look-out. That 
left us most of the daylight hours to 
fill in with an endless up and down 
cruising, seemingly as pointless as the 
motions of a squirrel in a cage; and 
it was these hours which I intended to 
cover with sométhing of interest to the 
hands. 

I decided first on a full calibre shoot 
from all guns (for that is, curiously 
enough, a thing there is too little chance 
of obtaining under normal war con- 
ditions), and the first object to find was 
a suitable target. One of the Brother 
Islands appealed to me; for apart 
from being able to spot exactly the 
fall of each shot, we would also have 
the satisfaction of seeing the shells 


actually ripping and tearing. 


I. 


“By the way,” I asked the pilot, 
“to whom do these ruddy islands 
belong ?” 

From the charts and books in our 
possession we could not discover the 
ownership, but as they were quite 
uninhabited it did not seem to matter 
much. The consensus of opinion and 
my own private view agreed that they 
most probably formed part of French 
Somaliland as they lay close to that 
coast. Indeed it gave much more 
kick to the whole shoot to know we 
were firing at something belonging to 
Vichy. To add to this kick I chose the 
island nearest the coast and just 
opposite Ras Si Ane, a high cape on 
which was perched, rather like a kite 
on a telegraph wire, a French armed 
post. This particular post was impreg- 
nated ‘with Anglophobia, and _ the 
garrison had at all times taken the 
opportunity of firing at boats working 
close inshore. In a way we could not 
blame them; for we had completely 
destroyed the dhow trade from the Red 
Sea ports to French Somaliland. 

The weather now was hot and hazy, 
with little breeze and no kind of sea 
or swell. So hazy was it that one could 
not see across the Straits, but as there 
was a dearth of traffic at the time I 
decided to cross over and examine the 
target. 

These islands, which are of volcanic 
origin, rise steeply out of the sea and 
are ringed with coral reefs, with many 
pinnacle rocks among them. As we 
had no large-scale charts we had to 
treat them with some caution when 
approaching. We crept in, sounding 
as we went, and at a quarter of a mile I 
stopped and landed an armed party. 
True, the party were armed only with 
paint-pots and brushes to paint a ten- 
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foot target on the cliff face, and they 
were soon safely ashore. 

Through my glasses I watched them 
smearing a large white patch on the 
hillside, while others with the Alsatian 
puppy swarmed up to the peak. It 
must have been sweltering ashore, but 
in a very short time our flag was 
fying, or rather drooping, from the 
utmost crest. The target was now our 
property, and on the completion of the 
painting I sounded the recall. There 
was some little delay in collecting the 
Alsatian, which did not appear to 
understand the recall, but eventually 
they returned safely. All hands were 
soaking with perspiration from the 
furnace-like heat of the bare rock face. 

There were no shrubs or flowers on 
that little island, and the only forms 
of life were the ugly land crabs. Many 
different types of birds had been noted, 
but there were no indications that they 
ever lived there. Cranes, and king- 
fishers from the jade lagoon behind 
Ras Si Ane (the latter bigger and 
more highly coloured than our own 
variety), black gannets and gulls were 
there to feed on the land crabs, and 
overhead a hawk or two circled, waiting 
to pounce on the unwary petrels as they 
tripped daintily over the ripples. As 
we turned to go back to Perim Island, 
a large turtle lying asleep under our 
bows stirred itself enough to start a 
shallow dive, and everywhere the misty 
sun caught the flashing silver of leaping 
fish, 


Across the Straits, Perim lay a 
speckled strip against the faint hills of 
Yemen. Suddenly, out of the haze to 
the northward, appeared one after the 
other the mighty shapes of two vast 
liners. Their graceful lines were indi- 
vidual, unmistakable, and I recognised 
them at a glance. No need to demand 
their pendants, but, as a matter of 
form, bunting crept swiftly to our 
yard-arm, to be answered by a string of 
tiny flags from the leviathans. . 

This passing to and fro through the 
Straits was a never-ending pageant— 
great ships, aristocrats of the sea, a 
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little shabby now from the usages of 
war; fast freighters, the backbone of 
the Empire’s carrying trade. More 
numerous were the old, battered tramps, 
some rescued after long years in Dead 
Man’s Mile, with no apparent future 
but the breaker’s yard ; now they crept 
past, with a barely visible bow-wave, 
slowly, as if to enjoy the better their 
reprieve. Here and there one noticed 
those little touches which showed that, 
once more, someone was taking an 
interest in them; a splash of vivid 
red lead where the ancient rusty paint 
had been scraped; new boats’ falls, 
or a clean ensign; and it seemed to 
me that these old hulls had acquired 
a new dignity and, perhaps, a new 
happiness. 

I noticed with surprise one of the 
old Line, whose vessels had, under 
various flags, taken part in every war 
of the century. Either neutral or on 
the winning side, these ancient craft 
must. still, I thought, be earning 
valuable dividends. I gazed at her 
Plimsol line with grave suspicion. The 
last time I had seen this very ship 
was years ago in China, and then she 
had been carrying aircraft and opium 
for Wu Pei Fu’s army ! 

They passed under the flags of every 
nation, save only those of the enemy ; 
even the Stars and Stripes were daily 
growing more common. Of every 
shape, size, and speed, this heterogene- 
ous fleet was for ever hurrying, hurry- 
ing, like a crowd of busy ants, to keep 
our battle line intact and furnish it with 
the sinews of war. 

But thinking of this steady procession 
I felt that, after all, our uncomfortable 
patrol was, perhaps, worth while ; for 
were we not, in the words of the old 
naval prayer, “... a security for such 
as pass on the seas upon their lawful 
occasions ”’ ? 





With the next hazy dawn I hauled 
off our night patrol-line and waited 
for the rising sun to give us a little 
more visibility. I had plotted on the 
chart a run (which would enable us to 
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close the target rapidly) at short range, 
for there was not overmuch room to 
manceuvre. 

Cracking on to our astonishingly low 
high speed we made our approach, 
and at two and a half miles I pressed 
the alarms. Rapidly I passed to the 
guns the target, the range, and the 
deflection, “‘Target—white patch on 
island; bearing red 70; range 043; 
deflection 8 left. Open fire!” 

The first salvo struck some forty 
feet above the target, and high columns 
of brown dust climbed into the still 
air. The second and each succeeding 
salvo burst directly on the target, 
blasting the hillside into a volcano of 
flying rock and dust. 

The last salvo, one of high-explosive, 
tore into the vast cavity on the cliff 
face (for no sign of our white-painted 
target remained), and the climbing 
dust plumes were tinged with green 
and orange. It had been a rapid and 
accurate shoot, and a cheering spectacle. 
We turned away, circling slowly, to 
give the starboard guns a run, and 
this time the shoot was meant to 
represent a ‘night encounter.’ In 
other words, the gunlayers would not 
see the target until the order to open 
fire. The conditions were actually 
opposite ; for they would look out from 
the darkness of the ship into the hazy 
sunglare to the south’rd. 

It was a pity there was now no clear- 
cut point of aim, but anyway the first 
salvo would have hidden it behind the 
flying debris. Once more we ran in 
on the island, and once more I pressed 
the alarms. 

Open fire! The cordite smoke and 
fumes drifted over the bridge, obscuring 
my view, and then I saw the first salvo 
strike the island just under the target. 

Rapid independent! And each gun 
blazed off as fast as it could under the 
control of its officer-of-quarters. It was 
faster shooting than before and almost 
as accurate, for I had spotted only 
one bad shot in the two shoots. Fair 
enough, I thought; anyway my pur- 
pose had been served ; for all on board 
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felt that strange stirring of the pulses 
that is brought, as with the music of 
pipes or military bands, by the noise of 
gun-fire and the stench of cordite. 
The H.A. then had its turn, firing at 
its own bursts far up in the misty sky, 


That afternoon I began carrying out 
a survey of ‘Turtle Island,’ the name 
we had given to the largest island of 
the group. According to the Sailing 
Directions it was a breeding-place for 
turtle, and fish were also supposed to 
be plentiful among the reefs. The 
latter was certainly true, for round the 
island the sea boiled with silver ripples, 
and the sea-birds must have found it a 
paradise. 

As we got closer a half-moon bay 
opéned up towards the north-east, a 
calm sheet of emerald fringed by golden 
sand, and across the points of the bay 
the reef stretched a dark line under 
water, a barrier to the sapphire sea. 
From the bay the island swept up 
steeply to its highest point, from which 
the cliff fell sheer to the water’s edge, 
whete a paler patch hinted at a recent 
landslide. 

Wading birds were busy along the 
shore-line, and white clouds of sea-birds 
circled lazily. Through my powerful 
glasses I could not, however, see any 
signs of turtle; perhaps it was the 
wrong time of year for them to come 
ashore. I did not know. It looked a 
perfect bathing beach, but I knew full 
well it would prove too hot for a picnic. 

My thoughts were swiftly carried 
elsewhere by the hail, “Dhow in 
sight!” And there it was, beating up 
just south of Ras Si Ane. 

Over went the helm, and the tele- 
graphs to Full Speed ; for I could see 
it was going to be a race to reach the 
dhow before it rounded the Cape at 
Ras Si Ane and slipped into the 
security of the lagoon under French 
machine-guns. 

The seven miles were soon covered, 
and the ship was now between the 
dhow and French territory ; I altered 
course to intercept her. The dhow 
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hoisted the flag of Saudi Arabia and 
lowered her huge lateen sail, so I 
mancuvred to leeward of her to let her 
drift down on us. 

As I had no interpreter on board I 
had already decided to tow her into 
Perim, where the police could deal with 
her and her cargo, but when we had 
got her alongside the headman sent 
up his papers, and I discovered she was 
from British Somaliland for Perim, 
with the cargo manifest neatly typed 
in English! I offered him a tow, but 
in view of the rising sea he refused, 
and I saw her make the harbour just 
before dark. 

Our visit to Turtle Island was to be 
further postponed; for I received a 
signal telling me to embark an Army 
unit from a Free French escort vessel off 
Perim the next morning. 

She was very late at the rendezvous, 
and when she did arrive she drew so 
close to my ship that there was hardly 
room to lower her boat. The Army 
unit I was to embark consisted of one 
major and one sergeant. My orders 
were to take them to Assab, returning 
to patrol the same night, and I 
wondered, looking at the time, whether 
we could make it or not. 

Assab is fringed by low-lying reefs 
and islands for a distance of many 
miles, and the only entrance for large 


_ eraft is from the north-east. On my 


chart Assab was the size of a pin’s head, 
and I had no knowledge at all of the 
positions of mines or wrecks, and in this 
hazy weather one could not get bearings 
of the mainland because it was too far 
in behind the reefs. 

Twice we mistook dhows for the 
beacon, but at length we sighted the 
tall lighthouse round which we had to 
turn for the harbour. We ran in on 
compass course, until out of the heat 
haze ahead I sighted some shipping 


_ and knew where the anchorage lay. As 


we drew closer we discovered that all 
these ships were wrecks, with masts 
and funnels showing, but behind them 
the white buildings of the town began 
to take shape. 
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Assab appeared to be the central of 
three little towns on this bay, and all 
three seemed to be neatly laid out, with 
broad streets climbing whitely among 
green trees on a rising beach. The low 
foothills were covered with stumpy 
trees and scrub, and beyond them 
grotesque hills and mountains lay blue 
and purple against the sunset. 

As we hoisted out the motor-boat to 
land our ‘Grabbies’ a light started 
winking at me from beneath the only 
Union Jack in sight. s 

“From Naval Officer in Charge. 
Could you let me have a case of beer, 
please ?” 

’ Alas ! we had none. 

Assab. has, in my opinion, a future ; 
for it has a remarkable natural harbour, 
by Red Sea standards, and the Italians 
have spared no expense or trouble to 
develop it. Certainly a great deal still 
remains to be done, but an extension 
of the Jibuti railway would be the 
making of it. 

We weighed and proceeded, to 
escape from this maze of reefs while we 
could still see to do so; for the light- 
house was not working, and the only 
aid to navigation was an oil lamp in 
the small lighthouse on the mainland, 
which gave only a very faint glow. We 
turned the corner of the reef safely and 
laid our course for Perim, where the 
Free Frenchman awaited our arrival 
impatiently, for he was off on a more 
interesting job. 

That night, which was rather rough, 
a Dutch oiler stopped off Perim, and 
I immediately signalled to find out the 
trouble. 

The answer came back, ‘ Murder. 
Have you a doctor ?”’ 

If it was really murder, I thought, 
a doctor was not going to be much 
help. 

Ireplied, ‘‘ Have doctor. Send boat,” 
to which the answer came, ‘“‘ Have no 
boat.”” The trouble was that we did 
not possess @ boat capable of venturing 
on this sea, and I certainly was not 
going to risk six lives on the faint 
ehance of saving one native’s life. For 
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I was very certain that with a Malay 
crew, an attempted murder is usually a 
particularly messy murder in the end. 

I could only give them advice, which 
was, “ Proceed Aden full speed. Will 
wireless doctor to meet you.” 

I felt somewhat hard-hearted over 
the business, but my only naval boat 
had a hole in her, and the others were 
worthless in this heavy sea. 


With the dawn, once more the rising 
sun found the sea calm, with scarcely 
a ripple, and the white heat-haze fore- 
told another scorching day. When 
the early morning rush of traffic had 
thinned, we turned to cruise towards 
Turtle Island in a rapidly clearing 
visibility. 

Fourteen officers and men _ volun- 
teered to be left ashore for three hours 
while I continued the patrol. There 
was no question of anchoring off the 
island, for the water outside the reefs 
was much too deep. With fishing gear, 
cameras, and plenty of water, they 
made a successful crossing of the reefs 
into the jade-green. bay. 

Fish there were in shoals, of every 
description and colouring : gold, silver, 
orange, green, and blue. In the clear 
water we could see black-and-yellow- 
striped pilot-fish, disc-shaped angel-fish, 
and many others darting in and out of 
the straggling coral. One strange fish 
I thought at first was a drowned bird 
with bedraggled feathers of black and 
white, but looking closer I found within 
these finny feathers a slim fish veined 
in purple and white like Chinese 
cloisonné work. 

The fish, however, did not take kindly 
to the lures and angling skill of the 
shore party, and indeed only one was 
caught, and because of its beauty, 
released. All hands did have an ideal 
bathe, however, and the more energetic 
scaled the peak accompanied by Patsy, 
the Alsatian, and our flag flew over yet 
another island—but of turtle there was 
no sign. 

The following day we anchored off 
Perim in answer to a request for a 
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doctor, and we took the opportunity of 
collecting some fresh fish and a fey 
chickens. 

It seemed fitting that while at anchor 
at this spot our long-awaited signal 
reached us, and as it was being decoded 
excitement reached fever heat. Qur 
requests for a cooler station and one 
with more chance of action had beep 
answered, and answered in a manne 
for which even the most optimistic had 
hardly dared to hope. 

We were to sail for the Cape and pay 
off! It meant home, leave, and back 
into the war area again ! 

And as one’s brain at last focused 
on the fact, and the true significance 
became clear, we thought of these little 
things we had missed : the cool shadow 
of green trees, the gleam of a rain-wet 
roof, the scent of a leafy lane. Those 
and things more mundane: a news- 
paper, or a mail under six weeks old, 
the warming comfort of good English 
ale. Many of us thought of shattered 
houses, and some there were whose 
poignant memories of lost kin were 
freshly stirred, and for them the word 
home could never mean the same again. 

This damp heat, the blazing sun- 
glare, these parched rocks and sands, 
these curséd flies, the dragging boredom, 
all—all of these faded until I could only 
see green fields stretching, smell the 
heather and the pine, and hear the lazy 
hum of bees. 

I cleared lower deck and told the 
news to the assembled ship’s company, 
who received it with a roar of delight 
and excited chattering. It was almost 
too good to be true. We might be 
home in a couple of months, sixty days, 
just a few hundred hours. 

The remaining days of the patrol 
passed swiftly. 

Before leaving I closed Perim to 
embark twelve policemen to whom I 
had promised a passage to Aden. They 
had been nine months on that barren 
rock, poor devils, and were about to 
take some overdue leave. They came 
off to the ship in small feluccas with an 
enormous quantity of personal gear, 
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and managed to be very frankly sea- 
sick on the way. These men, Arabs 
and Somalis, were very different in 
appearance and colouring ; the Somalis 
taller, darker, and with frizzy henna’d 
hair, but all were immaculate in 
uniform, smart in bearing, and of 
cheerful disposition. With them safely 
stowed on board we weighed and 
sailed, for the last time, from the 
Perim Patrol. 

Looking back into the glare of the 
setting sun we took our farewell view 
of the familiar scene. The distant 
peaks indistinct and fading beyond the 
burning sands of Somaliland, the 
Brothers, so black and sullen, and 
Perim itself with its bare rocks and its 
stumpy lighthouse—all were melting 
into a pale blue-and-gold blur in the 
brightness of our wake. 

The dying sun expired in a welter of 
orange and flaming yellow, and the 
swift black canopy of night, speckled 
with a million stars, became the final 
curtain shutting out for ever our view 
of that grim setting. 

With the dawn the faint blue peaks 
of Aden and Little Aden climbed 
slowly out of the sombre sea ahead of 
us, as the ship slipped easily through 
the still waters. 
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Anchored outside the boom defence, 
we waited until there was space avail- 
able for us within the crowded harbour ; 
so I decided to land my passengers by 
motor-boat. At length their numerous 
possessions were stowed away, and one 
by one they climbed down the vertical 
Jacob’s Ladder into the plunging boat, 
until only the corporal remained. He 
was a grizzled old Arab in the late 
sixties, short, but with an enormous 
paunch, and at a glance I could see he . 
would never make it. He looked down 
our high ship’s side, while the ship’s 
company chaffed him, then shook his 
head sadly. He was much too heavy 
and fat. We rigged a Bosun’s chair, 
squeezing him in with difficulty, and 
hoisted him over the side on a derrick 
to land safely in the boat’s stern-sheets. 

His men were convulsed with 
laughter, but cheered his successful 
arrival; then with happy cries of 
“Thank you, sair” and ‘“ Good luck ” 
(I suspect the entire content of their 
English), they stood up to salute as they 
left for their well-earned leave. ; 

In Aden we had only time to fuel 
and say farewell to our friends, fearful 
all the time lest our orders should be 
cancelled. And then we were away, 
out on the Gulf and homeward bound. 


Il. 


As far as Cape Guardafui, the most 
Eastern part of the African continent, 
the passage was calm and cool; but I 
realised that once we were out of the 
lee of these high yellow cliffs we should 
feel the whole strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Along the Gulf of Aden we 
had hardly felt the wind ; for the lofty 
peaks of Italian Somaliland had proved 
a stout shield, although a long smooth 
swell had warned us of sterner weather 
elsewhere. 

I did not expect, however, the 
extreme violence of the wind and sea 
which we experienced as we turned 
between the Cape and the lonely island 
of Socotra. The blast struck us as 


suddenly as if a door had been opened 
to a gale, and we were forced to turn 
tail on to it till we had furled our newly 
acquired awnings. 

Day followed day monotonously ; 
days of fierce wind and high sea through 
which we pitched and plunged, until 
the bright-blue sky with its racing 
clouds seemed to spin dizzily while only 
we were still. Very strong easterly 
sets were taking us far off our course, 
and only a series of good sights could 
make us believe the truth, that we were 
at times making as much ground to the 
east as to the south, our proper course. 

_As we drew nearer the Equator the 
monsoon eased, and with variable 
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winds the sea at last grew calm. It 
seemed strange when we reached the 
Equator to find it too cold to sun- 
bathe. Even off the queer tropical 
islands of the Comora Group we were 
only warm in the noonday sun. That 
is what the Red Sea had done to us; 
but, of course, at this time the sun 
was right over the Red Sea and at its 
farthest from the Line. 

Each day it grew colder, greyer, and 
more rough. Ahead of us now it was 
mid-winter at the Cape, with cold 
winds tearing up from the Roaring 
Forties. The piling seas kept ever 
ahead of us to slow us down, and even 
when we reached the friendly Agulhas 
stream we appeared to be crawling in 
spite of the eighty extra miles a day 
it gave us. Huge grey-green combers 
rolled past us, their steep sides veined 
in foaming white, the sun turning their 
breaking crests to a shining jade. The 
deeply plunging bows would curtsey to 
their majesty, throwing up a fine 
rainbow spray which came whistling 
over our lofty bridge. Beneath the 
bows tiny flying fish scattered franti- 
cally before our slow advance. 

And now the sea-birds came to bear 
us company: smokey fulmars, molly- 
hawk and albatross, petrel and Cape 

pigeon. The latter, a fat gull with 
black-and-white barred wings, I have 
never seen within two hundred miles 
of the Cape, but at least they did tell us 
we were approaching our goal. 

As we rounded the south coast of 
Africa the full force of the gale came 
tearing to greet us, with a high swell 
that had rolled clear across the South 
Atlantic. At times we could only 
make two knots. 

The delay in our arrival caused by 
the continual evilness of the weather 
had rendered the food situation poor, 
if not serious. Bread, meat, potatoes, 
butter, and eggs had long since been 
finished. Rice had become our staple 
diet; rice three times a day; rice 
disguised as soup, fish, curry, and 
sweet ; rice naked and unadorned ; rice 
until we hated the sight of it. 
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But on the twenty-third day we 
angled out of the heavy weather into 
the comparative shelter of False Bay, 
where the wind still tore at us fieroely, 
but ineffectually ; and at last we came 
to anchor off Simonstown. That wind 
was to continue at gale force for man 
days, the worst winter the Cape has had 
in living memory, for it had been blow. 
ing for over four months ! 


It was now the first of August, and 
I had promised myself, optimistically, 
to be home by the first week in Sep. 
tember. Indeed I had cabled my wife 
to that effect one month before. But 
we began to realise that things were 
not going to run as smoothly as all 
that. Delay followed delay; orders 
were countermanded ; in fact, it was 
doubtful if the ship would pay off at 
Simonstown or whether we should have 
to put to sea again to make another 
port. We were disappointed and grew 
resentful of what seemed to us u- 
necessary delay. For ships passed 
through on their way home, and 
although most of them were full up, 
there were some with empty berths. 
And still we had no news. 

All the time the wind blew strongly 
off the snow-covered peaks round False 
Bay, making our draughty ship even 
more uncomfortable, and the drastic 
and too rapid change of conditions 
brought in its wake coughs and colds 
to add to our misery. 

At last the long-awaited message 
came. We were to sail the next day 
from Capetown, and I hurried to 
complete my packing and finish my 
work, I was not going to credit our 
sailing until we were actually on board 
the ship. What ship it was going to 
be was uncertain, but there was an 
uneasy rumour that we were sailing 
in an armed merchant cruiser, and I 
cursed heartily. For in her ther 
would be no comfortable lounging in 
old clothes, no relief from naval routine, 
no escape from responsibility. Again, 
a@ warship does not always finish up 
at her appointed destination ; suddenly, 
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without warning, she might be sent to 
the other ends of the earth. No, I was 
not happy about it. 

Officers and men fell in on the jetty 
alongside the ship, behind a naval band 
which I had borrowed from a cruiser 
refitting, and after three hearty cheers 
for the old ship that we were quitting 
for good, we marched two broiling 
miles to the station. The second stage 
of our long trek home had begun. 

On arrival at Capetown we piled 
into lorries and cars to drive down to 
the docks. The officers were driven 
by the Women’s Naval Car Service, 
owner-drivers, who, though unofficial, 
have raised a navy blue uniform and a 
cap with a gold anchor. 

By this time we had discovered that 
we were indeed sailing in an armed 
merchant cruiser, the Queen of Bermuda, 
for at least part of the way home. But 
where we were going to transfer to the 
fnal ship, or where the Queen was 
making for, we did not know. This 
ship used to be the Queen Mary of the 
Western Atlantic, running in peace- 
time between New York and Bermuda 
to carry the ‘tired business man’ and 
his companions far from the noisy 
bustle of large American cities. 

At first I was told I could not sleep 
on board that night because there was 
no accommodation, but on refusing to 
sleep ashore I was given a comfortable 
suite consisting of a day cabin, a night 
cabin, and a bathroom. Between the 
two cabins was a small compartment 
holding a cellarette and a radio set, 
the former unfortunately empty. This 
suite I could have until better accom- 
modation was available. I did not 
think there could be better, but the 
next morning I moved into a bridal 
suite, the Hollywood, where everything 
was on a larger scale. 

I dined that night in a Polish liner 
in the same convoy, and found it full of 
soldiers and refugees. That same night 
the German wireless broadcast that the 
Queen of Bermuda and the Durban 
Castle (carrying the King of Greece and 
his large retinue) would never reach 
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port. They named all the ships in the 
convoy, correctly stating the date of 
sailing. On board I heard that all the 
rats had left the ship at Durban, so 
it looked to me as if we might have an 
amusing trip. 

Just before we sailed I happened to 
mention to a friend’that my small boy 
had been brought up on orange juice, 
and how impossible it was to procure 
them at home, or indeed any fruit. 
He put his glass down, saying, “ Excuse 
me @ minute, I’ve got to telephone,” 
and disappeared. He was back in a 
few minutes, and picked up his un- 
finished drink. ‘There are a hundred 
cases of oranges being put aboard now, 
addressed to you,” he said casually ; 
“if you can keep them out of the 
sun and in a breeze they should last all 
right.”” A hundred cases! Twenty 
thousand oranges ! 

We steamed out after the convoy, 
all large and fast liners, and at long 
last I felt we were really on our way 
home. I looked back at the mist- 
draped Table Mountain, at the tall 
white buildings of Capetown climbing 
into the green foothills, and felt no 
regrets. 

Beyond St Helena we parted com- 
pany with the rest of the convoy, and 
now only the two German-doomed 
ships sailed together. The weather 
gradually grew hotter as we neared the 
Line, with the Trade winds following 
us to hold the heat, and soon we were 
back in tropical rig once more. A 
more powerful escort came to join 
us as we raced through the blue white- 
flecked ocean, to make our single ship 
convoy all the more secure. 

The time passed quickly, although I 
had no duties or work to do; I read, 
typed, and played deck hockey, and 
in the evenings went to the movies ; 
I even delivered a lecture on one 
occasion, and can record that I was 
politely received, for nothing was 
thrown at me. 

There were rumours that we, the 
draft for home, were to be dumped in 
the West Indies, in Bermuda, even 
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America, to await a ship sailing for the 
United Kingdom. I could see more 
weary waiting, and more disappoint- 
ment. ‘ 

The Durban Castle would, I knew, 
make straight for home to get her 
distinguished passengers there as soon 
as possible, and this gave me a brilliant 
idea. I would try and wangle a passage 
in her from our first port of call if 
there was any accommodation left. 

I was extremely lucky; for in 
response to my signal I received the 
reply, “One berth is available,” and 
this I accepted gratefully. 

We ran up swiftly to the north-west 
through calm sun-glittering seas under 
high blue skies, the sea-surface un- 
broken save for the creaming wakes 
of convoy and escort, the plume of a 
blowing whale, and the continuous 
flickering of myriad flying fish. Up 
we ran deep into the tropics to cross 
the Line for the sixth time in seven 
months. 

At last we reached our objective, a 
large tropical island, its thick emerald 
verdure climbing to high blue peaks, 
and here in a vast bay we came to 
anchor among the crowded shipping. 
After a night of fuelling I was pulled 
over to the Durban Castle in a heavy 
lifeboat manned by my own crew. It 
was a wrench to leave my officers and 
men after so long a period together, 
but it meant reaching home at least 
three weeks earlier; for the Durban 
Castle was proceeding more or less 
direct to the United Kingdom, and 
nobody knew how long or where the 
remainder of my ship’s company would 
have to await a passage home. 

Aboard the new ship I received a bit 
of a-.shock; for I discovered it to be 
something I had always been careful 
to avoid before, an army transport. 
The royal suite took up most of the 
first-class accommodation, and except 
for a sprinkling of officers from the 
three Services, the rest were ‘ refugees ’ 
ranging from the Prime Minister of 
Greece to escapees from Greece, Poland, 
Irak, Iran, and Russia. I was greeted 


by a babel of language in the lounge 
from an assorted mixture of 

in an assorted collection of makeshift 
tropical rigs. 

It looked a Refugee ship ! 

In one corner a noisy quarrel with 
much gesticulation was in progress, At 
any moment one expected to see the 
flash of a knife or hear the crack of an 
automatic, but in a few minutes all 
was quiet. Peacefully seated again 
they went on with their original work, 
that of learning English, singly or in 
pairs, all working diligently. I won. 
dered if the quarrel had arisen over 
the pronunciation of a word; from 
further observation I thought it highly 


probable. 


To me it seemed strange to see 
women wheeling prams round the 
decks, and it took me long to get used 
to small dogs and children wandering 
into my cabin. This was tiny enough 
in all conscience, but I had turned outa 
Lieutenant R.N. who was now sharing 
an equally small cabin with another. 

We ran steadily on our course in 
perfect weather, swiftly and without 
incident. It was certainly royal 
weather. The deep purple of the Gulf 
Stream, flecked with spots of golden 
weed, was now streaked by the white 
wakes of the racing ships as they cut 
through the long swell. High up m 
the blue sky, white feathers of cloud 
moved softly with us until the westering 
sun tinted them orange and pink, and 
the night had finally swallowed them up. 

By the second day I had acquired a 


table to myself and made out my own 


routine. I swam in the pool at six, 
bathed at six-thirty (the only time one 
did not have to fight for a bath), and 
breakfasted at eight-thirty ; after lunch 
I would strip to shorts and read in the 
sun in a deck-chair, swim again at five 
after a game of cricket, and shift into 
uniform ready for the evening. I was 
now fortified to talk shop with the men 
and scandal with the women, and from 
the latter I collected a complete history 
of every passenger, and as their remarks 
coincided to a remarkable extent, it 
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druck me we must have a queer lot of 
fsh aboard. I suppose a trooper always 
has to carry these human odds and 
ends, but I felt extremely thankful I 
was not the captain or the chief officer 


of one. 

Still, I should have been the last to 
complain ; for after all it had been my 
own choice, and all that really mattered 
was that I was going home the quickest 
way. But at the back of my mind it 
rankled that service-men, overdue for 
home, had been put ashore at the Cape 
to make room for these refugees, and 
that my own men were, even now, 
escorting them only to return and 
await passage. We, the passengers, 
were given no information about our 
port of destination, our position, 
course, or speed; but from the 
position of the sun and stars I could 
estimate the course fairly accurately, 
and the speed I knew, so mentally I 
could work out a rough position and 
calculate our approximate date of 
arrival in home waters. 

As the Germans had singled out this 
convoy for special attention, there was 
naturally enough a good deal of specula- 
tion on what form it would take, and 
as we neared the danger zone of Thirty 
West the interest grew. With my 
personal experience of submarines and 
air attacks I was in great demand, and 
I seized the opportunity to lay it on 
thick, so thick indeed that in a short 
time they asked no more. I also 
wondered if I should have something 
with which to lace this dull narrative, 
some account of attack by raider, 
submarine, or aircraft; I even won- 
dered if this yarn would be finished 
at all. 

As day followed day, gradually 
growing cooler, wind, cloud, and sea 
became our portion, and the movement 
of the ship grew noticeable. By this 
time I knew more about my fellow- 
passengers: the King of Greece, always 
looking fit and cheerful, his tall brother, 
Prince Paul, wearing the naval uniform 
of @ post-captain, and the various 
members of his staff and retinue. That 
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little man, whom I had first seen 
asleep in the lounge without a collar 
or tie, I now discovered was a full 
general who had taken part in four 
major wars and had a price on his head 
for ordering the shooting of two Italian 
generals ! 

There must have been a most 
interesting collection of stories amongst 
this small céncentration of passengers. 

The weather grew rough as we drew 
farther to the north-east, and the 
A.M.C. which had relieved our cruiser 
escort found herself unable to keep up 
in the rising seas, but still the Queen of 
Bermuda rernained with us as our sure 
shield. 

At dawn, in rain and low visibility, 
two destroyers appeared from ahead, 
one on either bow; a magnificent 
piece of navigation to make contact 
with us so accurately far out in the 
Atlantic in this kind of weather. With 
the old W. class and a flush deck 
ex-American destroyer on either bow, 
the Queen of Bermuda turned her 
majestic bows to the west, her duty 
done. 

We slept in our clothes now, with 
lifebelts handy and our valuables in 
our pocket. The presence of the 
destroyers gave us, however, a sense of 
security, for now we had something 
to pick us up in the event of being 
torpedoed ; and it also meant we were 
nearing our journey’s end. To me the 
sight of these veteran destroyers made 
me realise that once more I was back 
in the true war area, and my spirits 
soared. This was an atmosphere that I 
could understand ; for it held the grey- 
ness and grimness of war which had 
always been lacking in the tropics even 
in the presence of the enemy. The 
thought of another winter did not deter 
me, it was only one more among many, 
though I knew well there would be 
times when I should regret leaving 
the warmth and clear visibility of the 
tropics. 

It was calm now with only a slight 
swell, and under the low-roofed sky the 
sea-birds appeared black against the 
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greyness. Where were we going to 
land? No passenger was let into this 
secret, and the answers ranged from 
Cape Wrath to Land’s End; but for 
some reason I had guessed the Clyde. 
I would have given much for a look 
at the chart; for neither sun nor stars 
could we see, although the Northern 
Lights had been in sight before the 
Queen of Bermuda left us, and I had no 
idea of our course. On the morning 
of the 20th of September, twenty-three 
. days out of Capetown, we saw our first 
aircraft, hull down to the south’rd— 
and it was British. 
' At last we were told where and when 
we were going to disembark ; at Liver- 
pool, on the morning of Monday the 
22nd. We ran on steadily through a 
veiling sea-fog, grey and ghost-like, 
unseeing and unseen. We were near 
land, for out of the mist one would 
catch the flash of black and white as a 
gannet fished in the calm waters. 

People were beginning to pack now, 
the deck games had been stowed away, 
and letters were being written. That 
‘end of the voyage’ feeling became 
oppressive ; railway time-tables were 
studied, and the size of tips discussed, 
while passengers donned more civilised 
clothing. 

The majority had been travelling for 
some three months, and now they had 
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almost reached their destination ; they 
were achieving very different objects: 
for some refuge, for others leave at 
their own homes, for the rest mor 
fighting on a different front. 

I was dining with the King of the 
Hellenes that night, and I told his 
pretty niece, Princess Alexandra, that 
I had been hoping for some excitement 
from enemy action to finish off this 
yarn of the trip home. 

“Surely,” she said with her attrac. 
tive smile, “there can be no better 
ending than to arrive safely in your 
own country and at your own home,” 

In a misty dawn we reached terri. 
torial waters, with the sea calm and 
unruffied by the slightest breeze and 
the destroyers grey phantoms on either 
bow. Then on the starboard bow 
Rathlin Island took shape, and soon 
on the port bow I recognised the 
familiar Mull of Kintyre. Scotland! 

I had been away only eleven months, 
but it had seemed longer than the eight 
years which I had spent abroad after 
the last war, and in these months | 
had travelled over sixty thousand miles 
at sea and sighted fifteen different 
countries. As we secured to the wharf 
at long last I thought that perhaps 
Princess Alexandra had been right, for 
I had arrived in safety in my own 
country. And I was glad to be home. 
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THE FIRST OXFORD VOLUNTEERS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


Iv is not many years since indignant 
people, young and old, were denounc- 
ing the pacifism and degeneracy of 
Oxford. Few of them probably knew 
how history was repeating itself. In 
1798 a writer in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ had ‘discovered “a pert 
and pampered race, too froward for 
controul, too headstrong for persuasion, 
too independent for chastisement, 
privileged prodigals. These are the 
gentlemen-commoners of Oxford and 
the fellow-commoners of Cambridge. 
They are perfectly their own masters 
and they take the lead in every 
disgraceful frolic of juvenile debauch- 
ery.” That sort of writing can always 
be relied upon to start an argument 
which, as a rule, ends in irrelevant 
personalities. So it was in this case. 
One correspondent read the ‘impres- 
sive remonstrance’ with an aching 
heart; but another, fortified with 
recollections of the Oxford of forty 
years earlier, said there was still 
some wise discipline, particularly at 
Christ Church, Brasenose, Lincoln, and 
Trinity. In fact “‘at the small and 
excellent college of Trinity” there 
had been men like Lord Lewisham 
and Lord North who were reputed 
never to have missed chapel, morning 
or evening, when not out of Oxford 
or on a water-party—‘“surely an 
innocent relaxation from study, the 
labour of the mind, and beneficial to 
the frame.” 

While that pleasant little controversy 
was going on Parliament passed an 
Act which provided for the enrolment 
of armed men, between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty, for the purpose of 
local defence, for the appointment of 
officers by the Lords Lieutenant, and 
for making inquiries about local sup- 
plies and conditions. There was con- 
siderable patriotic support for that 


measure in Oxford, and indeed all over 
the country ; and it gained popularity 
from the fact that membership of an 
Armed Association (to use a phrase 
which soon passed into general use 
and which is said to have been coined 
by Sheridan) bestowed exemption from 
service in the Supplementary Militia 
and from the duty on hair powder. 
The latter privilege did not really 
méan much, because hair powder was 
already going, or had gone out of 
fashion. The custom of wearing the 
hair short and unpowdered had begun, 
according to Walpole, in 1791 among 
a set of the younger and wilder 
spirits in London. In 1795 the 
scarcity of flour, together with Pitt’s 
tax on powder, caused a total change 
in the appearance of both sexes; for 
men ceased to wear powdered wigs 
and women had no more powdered 
‘heads.’ Walter Savage Landor is 
said to have been the first under- 
graduate to give up powder. 

The Act was passed in April, and 
on the 7th of that month a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Oxford 
was published emphasising the grave 
national danger and the reason why 
‘“‘at a moment like this, when every 
established Military Force, to resist 
so formidable and destructive a Foe, 
may be necessarily called to the Sea 
Coast, it has been judged expedient 
that an Armed Association should be 
immediately formed, composed of re- 
spectable inhabitants, who should enrol 
themselves and be instructed in the 
common exercise of a Soldier, for the 
purpose of assisting the Civil Power in 
the repression of any tumult or disorder 
within this City or neighbourhood, 
during the time of such immediate 
danger.” Two meetings were held, 
and it was resolved that lists of 
men eligible for service should be 
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prepared, “distinguishing all Aliens 
and Quakers; and also fair and 
true lists of all Boats, Barges, 
Waggons, Carts and Horses, either 
for draft or riding.’’ Oxford, it was 
thought, might become a depot for 
prisoners of war and a place of 
refuge for people driven inland from 
the coast. It was also thought 
that in case of invasion much use 
would be made of canals, and of 
the Oxford Canal in particular, for 
which reason the Committee of that 
Canal Company had ordered such 
arrangements to be made “as will 
in such a case be very beneficial to 
the public service.” , 

Almost at once the University and 
the Town raised their Armed Associa- 
tions, the former about 500 strong 
and the latter about 250. Money 
did not come in quite so quick as 
men—ae serious matter, because officers 
and men had to provide their own 
clothing and received only arms from 
the Government. And what hustlers 
they were in Government offices in 
those days compared with the habits 
of today. The Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Lieutenant for the County of 
Oxford, wrote to Dundas, the Secre- 
tary at War, on 16th May, giving a 
plan for the Armed Association to 
serve within the University and its 
precincts. Dundas replied on 2lst 
May, conveying the “singular satis- 
faction ’ of His Majesty. 

It is not difficult to imagine that 
there was at once considerable argu- 
ment about who was qualified to join 
this new force. G. V. Cox states, in 
his ‘ Recollections of Oxford,’ that 
some of “the most respectable College 
servants were enrolled with their 
masters, and, if actual hostilities had 
ensued, would have accompanied them, 
as the Helots did the Spartans, ready 
to join them in the battle and to 
assist them at the camp-fire.” That 
point may have easily been conceded. 
A far more difficult problem then, as 
now, was presented by the clergy. 
Dundas, writing to Lord Buckingham 
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in 1798, said his attention had frp. 
quently been drawn to the zeal and 
public spirit manifested by the clergy 
at that time, and he considered that 
it should not be thought “ inconsig. 
tent with the duty of the clerical] 
character” to take an active part in 
the defence of the country. The 
letter books in the Record Office 
contain more than one letter to 
clergymen commanding volunteer 
corps; but those cases were the 
exception, as it was thought the 
clergy could help better in other 
ways than by receiving commissions, 
Mr Potter Berry, in his ‘ History of 
the Volunteer Infantry,’ states that 
at a meeting of the two Archbishops 
and eleven Bishops, on 28th April 
1798, a resolution was passed “ that 
it would not conduce, in any con- 
siderable degree, to the defence and 
safety of the country, and would 
interfere with the proper duties of 
the profession, if the clergy were to 
accept commissions in the army, be 
enrolled in any military corps, or be 
trained to the use of arms.” Resolved 
further, ‘“‘that in the case of actual 
invasion or dangerous insurrection, it 
will be the duty of every clergyman to 
give his assistance in repelling both, 
in any way that the urgency of the 
case may require.” 

The problem has often been raised 
since then, and it may be noted that 
at the beginning of this century the 
Oxford University Volunteers had 
several priests as officers, including 
the present Bishops of St Albans, 
Liverpool, and Lincoln. One of the 
undergraduate officers was the present 
Bishop of Lahore. In that atmo 
sphere of potential episcopacy the 
conversation in the Mess was on & 
very high level. The undergraduate 
subalterns saw to that, and I myself 
was one of them. 

To return to the University Corps, 
it should be remarked that its founders 
got to work very quickly. A regula- 
tion, dated 5th May 1798, prescribed 
the uniform—a blué jacket with red 
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collar and cuffs, yellow buttons with 
the letters O.U.V. in cipher, a white 
waistcoat, trousers of white canvas 
with a black garter buckled below 
the knee, a buff belt and yellow plate 


with the letters O.U.V. in cipher, a ‘ 
. pound hat with bearskin and white 


feather. There is a well-known print 
which illustrates this dress. And it 
may be noted that a few years later 
it was laid down that Volunteer 
infantry should wear red, riflemen 
green and cavalry blue, as in the 
But at this time a 
blue coat was the favourite wear at 
Oxford at any rate; for the Town 
Corps, at first called the Oxford Armed 
Association, also chose a blue coat. 
Its regulations went into more detail 
than those of the University Corps, 
specifying ‘‘a fusee and bayonet, and 
eartouch box with white belt.’’ The 
cipher on its buttons was O.L.A., an 
abbreviation from the title which 
seems to have varied between Armed 
Association and Loyal Association 
and which later on was more often 
than not the Oxford Loyal Volunteers. 
Arms, or an allowance in lieu of them, 
came from the Office of Ordnance on 
the following scale :— 


Musket, bayonet, and 


scabbard ; £116 0 
Halbert 0 9 6 
Drum and sticks 019 0 
Cartridge-box . 0 2 6 
Tanned leather sling 01 4 


The officers of the University Corps, 
probably chosen by ballot, were 
twenty-three in number, with John 
Coker, of New College, as Colonel. 
A speech he made at the presenta- 
tion of Colours was apparently typical 
of him ; for an observer later recorded 
that he was-rather fond of addressing 
his men and that ‘“‘ under the influence 
of patriotic zeal and excited feelings he 
generally talked till his tears choked 
his utterance.” Among his officers 


were Lieut.-Colonel James Blackstone, 
well known as a lawyer, and Major 
Frederick Barnes, of whom it was 
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said that his service in this Corps 
procured him a Canonry at Christ 
Church, and who to the end of 
his life was known as ‘Brigadier’ 
Barnes. To Barnes was attributed 
the “‘archetype of leading questions ”’ 
in an examination: ‘“‘Who dragged 
whom how many times round the 
walls of what?” Among the five 
Captains was Edward Copleston of 
Corpus, later Bishop of Llandaff and 
subsequently Dean of St Paul’s. A 
published memoir describes him as 
“leading his. pupils from the class- 
room to the drill-ground. ... So 
long as the alarm existed he applied 
his energies to this, as to every other 
matter claiming his attention, and 
made, as he said of himself, no incon- 
siderable progress in the science of 
tactics.”” He has another and a very 
odd claim to be remembered. In his 
diary for 12th January 1799 he noted : 
‘Robbed by two mounted highway- 
men, on my return to Oxford with 
Mr Woolcombe and Mr (afterwards 
Bishop) Mant, between Uxbridge and 
Beaconsfield.” His biographer sug- 
gests that may have been the last 
authentic case of robbery by mounted 
highwaymen on the London road. 
Other officers who later rose to dis- 
tinction were Hugh Cholmondeley 
(Dean of Chester); C. R. Vaughan 
(Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the U.S.A., 1825-35, 
and later Envoy at Constantinople) ; 
and Stephen Rigaud (Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy, Observer at 
Kew, and Radcliffe Observer). 

The Oxford Loyal Volunteers, under 
the command of Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bt., had as second-in-command Major 
Christopher Pegge, the Professor of 
Anatomy. In the Rev. W. Tuckwell’s 
‘Reminiscences of Oxford’ Pegge is 
described as “a showy, handsome 
man, a Fellow of Oriel in Oriel’s 
prime of reputation ; he had no great 
practice, but as Regius Professor drew 
men to his spirited lectures. Though 
comparatively young, he wore the 
old-fashioned cocked hat and wig, 
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with the massive gold-headed cane, 
which his successor, Dr Kidd—a 
sensible, homely man—was the first 
medical professor to abandon.” A 
rather more intimate view of this 
celebrity is to be found in a letter 
from Lord Buckingham to Grenville 
in 1799 in which the favour of a 
knighthood is asked for “‘my Friend 
Dr Pegge. ... He is an Oxford 
Professor of Anatomy; his brother 
Professor at* Cambridge has been 
knighted. Hine lacrymae till you wipe 
them from his cheek, by notifying to 
him the King’s consent through me to 
this high honour. Setting aside this 
folly, in which I suspect his wife has 
the greatest share, he is a most 
excellent good man, and very high 
in his profession and the _ real 
father of all the Oxford Armed 
Associations.” 

, Whether it was due to Christopher 
Pegge or not, there can be no question 
that the Oxford Loyal Volunteers set 
@ very notable example. As has 
been shown, membership of an Armed 
Association bestowed exemption from 
Militia service. It also involved 
service only within fixed limits, a 
principle which has given much trouble 
since then not only in the United 
Kingdom but in India, and, quite 
recently, in the U.S.A. The loyal 
Townets of Oxford, however, would 
have none of it, and in February 
1799 held a meeting at which they 
resolved not to regard themselves as 
exempt from serving in the Supple- 
mentary Militia; “but the members 
of the corps, firmly attached to the 
constitution of their country, and duly 
sensible of the blessings they enjoy 
under it, declared that’ they would 
not be wanting in active and ready 
zeal, if at any time the country should 
appear to them in danger so imminent 
as to render any extension of their 
services important for its safety and 
preservation.” 

' Nothing in the history of the 0.U.V. 
is quite so remarkable as the rapidity 
with which they were prepared to 
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undertake the most complicated forms 
of ceremonial drill. In the first week 
of July 1798 they received from Lady 
Harcourt in Christ Church Meadow 
the Colours which had been presented 


‘by the Duke of Portland. The Town 
Corps and a troop of the llth . 


Dragoons kept the ground, and 4 
sermon “suitable to the occasion” 
was preached by the Rev. C. Black. 
stone, Fellow of New College. Taking 
his text from Nehemiah iv. 14, he 
said: ‘“‘I see before me a virtuous 
and honourable band, who have volun- 


tarily come forward in defence of their 


country in this her hour of danger; 
and we are proud to contribute their 
endeavours to repel the aggression and 
crush the insolent designs of an in- 
veterate and vindictive foe. We are 
not, it is true, in the same situation 
that the Jews were when Nehemiah 
undertook the administration of their 
affairs; we have not yet (thanks be 
to God), we have not yet stooped 
under the yoke of captivity or become 
a tributary province of the Great 
Nation. But to this miserable state 
of degradation must we, it is to be 
feared, be reduced, if our hearts are 
not determined, as the heart of one 
man, to resist to the utmost of our 
ability the artful intrigues and open 
attacks of an invading enemy.” 

After the sermon Lady Harcourt, 
expressing her good wishes for “so 
respectable a Corps,” made a short 
speech which was full of the most 
correct sentiments. Colonel Coker in 
reply was both lengthy and obsequious, 
and spoke of the momentous cause to 
which they had set up and consecrated 
their standards—‘‘ and when I look 
to the amiable hand from which we 
received them I regard them as the 
ensigns of all the softer and more 
endearing interests and affections of 
our nature.” To the Corps under his 
command he said he would assert 
with confidence that “you will by 
your conduct at all times evince and 
confirm that you have by this day’s 


Solemnity most awfully and religiously 
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devoted yourselves to the cause of 
your Sovereign, your Country and 
your God.” Speeches over, they fired 
a feu de joie, marched past Lady 
Harcourt, and afterwards formed in 
the Broad, where the right company 
formed an escort and lodged the 
Colours. ‘‘ The regularity, exactness 
end promptitude with which this 
newly associated body went through 
the different manoeuvres would have 
done credit to the most veteran 
corps and, though the day was not 
so propitious as could be wished, the 
ladies were amply recompensed with 
a very splendid ball in the evening.” 
During the same term the Duke of 
York reviewed the O.U.V. in Port 
Meadow, and, mounted on the horse 
which had carried him from Dunkirk, 
he made the politest of remarks. On 
the following day he reviewed the 
Oxford Loyal Volunteers, and one 
wonders why the two cerémonies 
could not have been held together. 
G. V. Cox, in his ‘ Recollections of 
Oxford,’ writes: ‘‘How much more 
effective as a spectacle, and (what is 
more) how much more expressive of 
brotherhood in arms, of interest in a 
common cause, would have been the 
brigading of'the two Corps together. 
Could it have been a result of the 
feud between Gown and Town? And 
could the Horse Guards Authorities 
have thus humoured the bad feeling ? 
Thank God, there was no such feeling 
exhibited in 1803 When a great many 
Academics (myself among the number) 
were enrolled, as officers and privates, 
in one common but chiefly Civic 
Volunteer Corps.” 

It must not be thought that these 
two Oxford Corps confined their 
activities to ceremonial drill, though 
at that time ‘the march of the 
Battalion in line either to front or 
to rear’ was regarded as “the most 
important and most difficult of all 
movements ”’ because, if not properly 
carried out, it might lead to such 
calamities as “‘ opening, closing, and 
floating,” which must lead to disorder. 
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By June 1708 the Oxford Loyal 
Volunteers were ready to hold their 
first field day, and, as they were 
attended by their “very excellent 
military band,” it probably ended in 
a march past in the old-fashioned 
way which persisted into the present 
century. In‘September that Corps was 
firing ball at a target in Headington 
quarry, “firstly singly, then by files, 
and lastly by companies.” The 
University Corps, it is fair to assume, 
made the same sort of progress. In 
1800 it came as near to fighting as 
did most of the Armed Associations 
of the period. That was the time of 
the bread riots, and, according to Cox, 
when the Riot Act was read at Carfax 
by Dr Marlow, the Vice-Chancellor, 
““a portion of the University Corps 
was quietly assembled within the 
walls of New College, to be ready, 
if necessity required, to protect the 
public buildings of the University ; 
and Captain Haviland, Fellow of New 
College, gained credit for reconnoitring 
the movements of the rioters, with a 
great-coat thrown over his uniform. 
Happily the special constables were 
found sufficient to restore things to 
order, or the old feud might have 
been revived with bloodshed.” The 
Oxford Loyal Volunteers also were 
called out during that year; for, at 
a meeting of the Town Council in | 
September, a resolution was passed 
thanking them for their promptitude 
and attention when called on to assist 
the Civil Power “during the late 
tumultuous proceedings.”” That may, 
however, refer to a later riot, for in 
September 1800, when the quartern 
loaf was Is. 9d., there were riots in 
London, and the Tower Ward Volun- 
teers and East India House Volunteers 
had to clear the streets. 

Of the later activities of the Uni- 
versity Volunteers there is little record. 
By May 1802 the time had happily 
come to disband them, if only for a 
very short peace. The farewell cere- 
mony took place in St John’s garden, 
when the thanks of His Majesty, 
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both Houses of Parliament, and the 
University were communicated by 
Colonel Coker, and the Colours were 
then deposited in the theatre. There 
must have been many regrets on that 
occasion, for the Corps had its social 
attractions. There is a forgotten 
novel, ‘Reginald Dalton,’ by J. G. 
Lockhart, in which the hero became a 
corporal in the O.U.V., “and he had 
not attained that distinction without 
having shown his ability in the mess 
suppers at the Lamb’s Head as well 
as in the skirmishes in Port Meadow.” 
That novelist also says that when 
the O.U.V. were disbanded “a great 
number of the young gentlemen who 
had figured in its ranks, full of that 
martial enthusiasm which then burned 
all over the country, had solicited 


and obtained the permission of their — 


superiors to join the regiment of the 
City.” 

What really happened was that when 
it again became necessary to raise a 
Volunteer force, in the summer of 
1803, no distinctive University Corps 
was formed, but several members of 
the University joined the Oxford Loyal 
Volunteers. Cox in his Memoirs says 
there was “a good sprinkling of 
Academics”’ in the Flank Companies. 
Such service was rightly recognised by 
the grant of “a Term” to those who 
might be prevented by military duties 
from keeping it. 

At the end of July 1803 a meet- 
ing was held at Oxford, Mr William 
Folker, Mayor, in the Chair, when it 
was “‘ Resolved unanimously, that the 
Citizens and Inhabitants of this City 
and Neighbourhood will immediately 
form themselves into a Corps of 
Infantry and a Troop of Cavalry, to 
be at the Disposal of Government 
in case of Invasion, or the actual 
appearance of the Enemy off the 
Coast, otherwise their services to be 
confined to the Military District of 
which the County of Oxford now 

forms a part, &c.” Subscriptions 
were opened for furnishing uniforms 
and other necessaries, headed by £500 
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from the University and the same 
amount from the City. On 19th 
October, being the day appointed 
for a general fast, the Oxford Loyal 
Volunteers paraded in their new 
uniform in Broad Street and pro. 
ceeded in companies to the different 
parish churches. By the middle of 
November the subscriptions amounted 
to over £6000, to which total most 
of the colleges had given 100 guineas, 
Sir Digby Mackworth was once 
more Colonel of the infantry, and 
Mr H. M. Whorwood commanded the 
cavalry. 

In November the Oxford Loyal 
Volunteers received the Colours of 
their predecessors and an address from 
their colonel. He trusted “the only 
emulative principle predominant in the 
mind of every man, on the present 
occasion, would be an earnest desire 
to be foremost in repelling the lawless 
aggression and unprincipled ambition 
of that Despotic Usurper, who, un- 
fortunately for mankind, was at once 
the scourge and the scorn of Europe.” 
In December, General Gwynne, Field 
Officer of the District, inspected the 
Corps, “‘ mustering 660 rank and file, 
and forming a total including officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and drum- 
mers, of upwards of 750.” 

** At the conclusion of the review 
General Gwynne was pleased to say 
that the Regiment had given him 
compleat satisfaction, had gone through 
their duty with remarkable attention 
and correctness, and had, in the 
formation of some of their lines and 
manceuvres, equalled the best regiment 
of the line. In particular, the steadi- 
ness shown by the men, after doing 
their motions, was such as not only 
to please but to surprise the General; 
and he desired it to be made known 
that he looked upon the Regiment to 
be @ very fine one, and that he was 
convinced the whole had been well 
instructed and had paid great regard 
to their respective duties.” 

In August 1804 the Oxford Loyal 
Volunteers were at Reading on per- 
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manent duty. “‘Monday last,” said 
‘Jackson’s Journal,’ “‘the Regt. of 
Oxford Loyal Volunteers paraded in 
Broad Street at two o’clock in the 
morning, and marched at five in high 
girits; they arrived at Wallingford 
about nine, where they were very 
cordially received ; the next morning 
they proceeded on their march to 
Reading when they met with an 
equally handsome reception. During 
the whole of the march the men 
conducted themselves with great 
steadiness ; and on their first parade 
at Reading, they not only pleased 
but surprised the numerous spectators 
assembled on the occasion.” While 
there it was inspected by the Duke 
of Cambridge, who assured Colonel 
Sheldon that it was sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to act with the best regiments 
of the line. 

That is just the right note on which 
to conclude this brief history. It 
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would obviously be wrong to recite at 
length the sad story of the “‘ permanent 
sergeant’? who was court-martialled 
for the crime of enlisting in another 
regiment and for embezzling pay. He 
was sentenced to receive 300 lashes 
and to be reduced to the ranks, but a 
part of the punishment was remitted. 
Nor need one say too much of what 
went on in Cambridge, where a 
University Corps was formed in 1803, 
and the Grenadier Company was said 
to attract the notice of all the ladies. 
Let it only be recorded that, sur- 
prisingly anticipating modern develop- 
ments, it was written, in ‘The Life 
of E. D. Clarke,’ by the Rev. W. 
Otter, that “the (Cambridge) Corps 
is intended as a nursery of corps, to 
supply the nation with officers and 
drill sergeants. We are all officers 
in turn.” There, in 1803, was the 
seed which very.slowly developed into 
the O.T.C. of today. 
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PIAKOV. 


BY DOUGLAS SANFORD LOCK. 


PIAKOV, as you will guess from his 
name, is a Pole. He is also a fighter 
pilot. 

He is one of the short, stocky Poles ; 
a little shy and monosyllabic, though 
he communes with himself in odd 
moments. He has a deep respect for 
all things that are English, a respect 
which is not only the natural courtesy 
of a stranger in a foreign land trying 
to do as the natives do. It is part of 
his faith: the drogue that keeps him 
stable in an erupting world. 

He came to the squadron three 
months ago, and it took time to get 
used to him. Not that there was any- 
thing about him that jarred or got in 
the way. He had no mental corners 
over which we could trip or knock 
against, but he did not quite fit in. 
He had no time for anything but his 
memories of the German locust descend- 
ing upon his country. He perpetually 
turned the memories over and found 
them difficult to digest. His mind had 
shrunk. And while he tried to sort 
things out, renew his stature, he kept 
to himself. In a way it was the sensible 
thing to do. But it did not help his 
acceptance into the squadron. It made 
him noticeable and us, as a consequence, 
uncomfortable. He was not the ghost 
at the table, but there was an idea 
that he might be; that if you passed 
the salt he might not be there to 
take it. 

That was in the early days when he 
first came, before he steeped himself 
in the squadron’s history and heard 
about Martin. 

Even when he flew he seemed to be 
preoccupied, which may have accounted 
for the run of irritations that came his 
way: things like faulty wireless, and 
finding the only soft patch on the 
aerodrome, and oxygen leaks and an 
over-heated engine. None of them 
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mattered, except to prove him a pretty 
good pilot, but he had far more than 
his fair share of them. And he did not 
get a scrap for his pains. No one in 
the squadron did, for that matter. We 
were going through one of those periods 
when there was not much activity on 
the bit of coast that was our responsi- 
bility. Except for the dawn search 
for the Hun who came in every mom. 
ing to have a look round, we had 
very little work to do. It got most 
of us down. It never gave Piakov 4 
chance to get his tail up. If a chance 
to squirt his guns had come his way 
he would have become human sooner 
than he did. 

Once, tooling around with me on 4 
convoy patrol, he slid his cockpit hood 
open when we were low down under. 
neath cloud. A few minutes later we 
were ordered up top where conditions 
were far from pleasant. He could not 
get the hood shut again. Yet the 
moment he tested it when he landed 
half an hour later it closed as if nothing 
had ever been wrong. I heard him 

i to himself all the way up 
through the dirt. He used a forceful 
combination of Polish and English to 
abominate the hood, and took the 
whole episode as something that could 
only happen to him. The thought 
worried him for the rest of the day. 
He was still suffering in the evening 
when somebody suggested a trip over 
to the golf club in the hope of organising 
a dance, and tried to drag him along. 
He went, but not in the mood to reap 
the full advantage of being a Pole in 
a strange land. It was a pity. The 


girls at the golf club dances have their 
points. They might have made him 
understand us more, have taught him 
that we were not so impeccable as he 
seemed to think. And he needed that 
knowledge—if only to teach him not 
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to try and ape our outlook. His own 
was good enough. 

That he tried to be like us, though 
there was no need, was a compliment. 
One that most of us were susceptible 
mough to appreciate, though it was 
no more than the repetition of a school 
custom. The custom of the new boy 
accepting the fact that anything he 
had learned elsewhere must be wrong 
if it differed from the tradition of his 
new surroundings. But what he did 
not tumble to was that he had little 
to learn, that there was only one 
fundamental difference between us. 
He had been toughened and hardened 
by the things that had happened to 
Poland, which had not been our English 
misery. 

He used to spend his hours of waiting 
for action in the dispersal hut with the 
squadron ‘game-book.’ He learned a 
lot of his English that way. Also he 
got to know more about the things we 
did over France and through the Battle 
of Britain than some of us who had 
gone through the whole show could 
remember. Much of that early record 
concerned Martin, who went down over 
Dunkirk after a flaming Messerschmitt 
with smoke pouring from his own 
engine. And Martin became a legendary 
friend to him. He dug up and believed 
the fetish about Martin’s luck, and 
worried us, once he began to talk, into 
explaining to him what it had meant 
to the squadron. He began to believe 
all the superstitious twaddle about 
Martin’s luck not being his own but 
belonging also to anybody who 
happened to be about when he was 
around. That was the Pole in him ; 
the temperament that needed a mystic 
something in which to have faith, and 
would go to extremes to find an apparent 
logical justification for the faith. He 
went to the extreme of believing the 
old story that so long as Martin stayed 
with the squadron there would always 
be Huns for it to meet, and quoted 
the idle days after Martin’s disappear- 


ace to prove his case. Which, of 


course, was absurd. The Luftwaffe 


did not work out its battle plan and 
send machines over our sector just 
because they knew Martin was about. 
Nor was Fighter Command likely to 
pay much attention to his existence in 
deciding where we should be stationed. 
It was only coincidence that we were 
moved out of the battle line two days 
after he was shot down, and that for 
the next two months we never had a 
combat. Coincidence, and the fact that 
we were due for a rest. Martin’s loss 
only confirmed that we got it: his 
going left us without a proper com- 
plement of pilots. 

Martin’s personal luck was a different 
thing. Nobody could argue about that. 
It was superb. Once, over the Belgian 
coast, his engine gave out. It stopped 
as he was beginning a chase inland 
after a Stuka he had spotted breaking 
cloud below him. There was nothing 
he could do but turn his nose towards 
the white cliffs he could see out of the 
corner of his eye, and pray that he. 
would make them. But he had not 
the height, and the wind was not right 
to help him. Half-way over he knew 
he would have to jump for it, and 
jump quickly or there would not be 
room for his umbrella to open. He 
pulled back the hood of his cockpit 
and was just about to undo the safety- 
belt and turn the machine on its back 
so that he would drop out, when the 
engine picked up again. He made the 
coast. Not anxious to take any more 
chances, he came down at the nearest 
landing-ground. 

His engine stopped as he began to 
taxi in. This time it stopped because 
his petrol tanks were dry. As he said 
afterwards, he took a poor view of 
himself as a pilot for becoming so 
excited in a scrap that he started to 
chase a Stuka without checking how 
much petrol he had left. But he took 
a pretty good view of the luck that 
cut his engine out and forced him to 
turn round and glide half-way home 
to England when he had not enough 
juice left to fly the whole way. ‘‘ The 
luck,” he said, ‘‘ was terrific.” It was. 
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Last night Martin came back. 
Piakov and the others were away at 
another of the golf club dances, but 
three of us who had been with Martin 
when he went down through those 
clouds over Dunkirk were talking 
together, deep sunk in arm-chairs, feet 
up on the fender of the anteroom fire, 
when he walked in. Hewitt, who has 
the squadron now and had a flight 
then, was one, and Tomlinson, who 
has left us to go to an Australian 
squadron, was the other. He had come 
down on our cabbage-patch with an 
oil leak on his way back from a patrol, 
and nobody was sorry when it could not 
be repaired in time to get him off before 
dark. . 

Neither the C.O. nor I had seen 
Tommy for a couple of months. So we 
talked in the empty anteroom. 

The things we talked about were not 
the old days. We got on to the days 
we reckoned were coming, and on to 
new tactics in the air. But even so, 
we came in the end to Martin. Tommy 
had an idea for night fighting that he 
tried to explain by laying match-sticks 
on the fat leather arm of his chair. 
The idea did not look too easy, which 


' made it interesting, so that we put our’ 


heads together and all took a hand at 
fiddling with the matches. It was all 
right -as an idea, but somehow it 
would not work and the C.O. got 
exasperated. 

“Hell,” he said suddenly, “ you’d 


want all the luck in the world to pull it _ 


off!” 

** Yes—delayed-action luck,” Tommy 
agreed, and added, more or less to him- 
self so that only I heard him, “‘ Martin’s 
luck.” 

He rearranged his matches. He 
placed one to represent an enemy 
bomber and another a fighter coming 
in for a beam attack. But that did not 
help or satisfy him. He frowned, 
swept the matches on the floor, and 
bawled out that we had better have a 
drink. 

“Yes, sir,” came a quiet voice from 
above and behind us. Nicholls, the 


squadron steward, was standing by oy 
chairs. He had a tray in his hand. 4 
bottle of champagne and four glasses: 
stood on the tray. Tommy’s fir 
thought when he saw the bottle was t 
ask whose party it was. 

“For you, sir,” said Nicholls, and 
permitted a faint and unexpected smile 
to crease the corners of his eyes. He 
knows Tommy, having been with us 
since there was peace. Also he had 
put us all to bed, Martin as well, in the 
old days. 

“Good God, Nick,” retorted Tommy, 
who is a creature of habit, particularly 
with his drinking. ‘‘ Beer, not bubbly. 
And three glasses, not four.” 

‘No, four, sir,’ Nicholls corrected 
him gently, but firmly. ‘“‘ The fourth 
is for Mr Martin . . .”. He paused and 
looked at us and waited for us to say 
something. But Tommy could no 
speak, or knew better than to, knew 
that if he waited the explanation would 
come. 

** Mr Martin wishes you to drink with 
him, sir,’’ Nicholls said at last to the 
C.O., and moved a little to one side so 
that we could see the back of the ante- 
room. Martin was standing just inside 
the door. 

“Mr Martin’s here, sir,” Nicholls 
added, as if we needed his personal 
assurance to help us believe our eyes. 
Then he actually smiled and said, “Mr 
Martin made me pinch him so I should 
know he wasn’t a ghost !” 

Martin was real all right. We fell 
on him and debagged him to make 
sure. Then we got his story in bits 
and pieces between drinks. He was 
still remembering odd things about it 
when Piakov and the others came 
back, and the party began all over 
again. 

Martin’s story cannot be told yet 
The Germans make a habit of watching 
for such indiscretions and then closing 
the loopholes through which escapes 
are made. What Martin did, others 
who bale out and become: prisoner 
may try todo. But it can be said that 
it was only at his third attempt that 
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he got away; that once, weary after 
two days and nights in ditches, he 
went to sleep in a hayloft above «4 
stable. 

He woke some hours later to hear 
the heavy breathing of a dozen German 
soldiers stretched out asleep on the 
foor below him. When he thought he 
had better get out while the going was 
still possible, he found that two Germans 
had come up to keep him company. 
He touched the foot of one as he 
crawled, and then stayed still for so 
long that when he tried to move again 
his calves were cramped. He had to 
turn over and lie down beside the 
Germans and rub his legs for more 
than ten minutes before he could move. 
As he crossed the cobbled floor of the 
stables below, one of the sleepers stirred 
and said something. Martin satisfied 
him by muttering one of the few 
German words he had found necessary 
to learn in prison—a word that means 
the same as putting your hand up at 
school. : 

That was the first time he tried to 
getaway. He was recaptured two days 
later, and it was six weeks before he 
got out again. The second time he 
managed to make his way to the coast, 
where he found a small boat. He put 
off in the dark, but he knew little 
about the currents and the tide. He 
could not make much headway, and 
was still only a couple of miles out 
when the light came with the dawn. 
A shore gun opened fire at him. He 
managed to dodge the shells for a bit 
by going into reverse with his oars and 
pulling like mad backwards every time 
he saw the flash of the gun. But a 
seaplane was sent out after him. It 
landed on the water. The observer 
covered him with his gun, and he was 
made to row ashore. 

It was well into the morning before 


we got that bit of the story out of him. . 


He sat cross-legged in an arm-chair 
with the poker and tongs from the 
grate as oars to show us how he ‘ rowed 
in reverse.’ 

Piakov, whose English is still not too 


good, though he has learned some 
words pretty well, did not quite 
understand. He asked me what Martin 
meant by ‘rowing back.’ At least I 
thought that was what he asked, and 
told him. But a little later I found 
him and Martin talking together in a 
corner, and discovered that it was not 
that at all. Piakov had been surprised 
and puzzled at hearing,that the German 
gunner in the seaplane had not fired 
just for the fun of the thing, as pay- 
ment for the trouble he had been 
put to. in being fetched out before 
breakfast. 

“ That’s what they would have done 
if they’d known who I was,” Martin 
was telling him. “That I was just a 
ruddy pilot who wanted to get back to 
fly again. They wouldn’t have cared 
a damn whether I was dead or in 
prison so long as I couldn’t do that. 
But they thought I was an escaping 
spy. When they found I wasn’t they 
shut me up and forgot me. And now 
we're being forgotten. ‘Where the hell’s 
the beer ?” 

“Here,” said Tommy, coming up 
with a couple of cans in his hands. 
** Just your luck again, to be kept alive 
in case you're a spy and then forgotten 
and left alone to get away again. The 
squadron’ll get a scrap now you're 
back.” 

But Piakov still did not understand, 
though he could believe. Anything 
could happen to Martin. But it needed 
some sort of logical backing. A 
German who did not shoot when he had 
a sitting target did not make sense to 
him. Nothing had stopped the Ger- 
mans shooting in Poland. When he 
was getting out of the country after 
the collapse, making his way down to 
Turkey, he hid one day in a village in 
Eastern Poland that had not caught 
up with civilisation. The people in it 
did not know anything about aero- 
planes. To them they were a miracle, 
not a means of mass murder. 

A German who had been doing a bit 
of dive-bombing elsewhere in Poland 
landed with engine trouble at the 
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village the day Piakov was there. 
From the window of the cottage in 
which he was lying up he saw the 
curious villagers flock out to the field 
in which the pilot came down. He 
saw them crowd round the machine 
igoggle-eyed, hesitating, Abyssinian in 
their naive interest. He saw the 
German rear-gunner stand up in his 
cockpit and beckon the women and 
children nearer, smile at them and 
talk, so that they crowded close to 
the machine, excited, and chattering 
among themselves. He saw their 
growing curiosity as they turned and 
talked to one another, touched the 
wing-tips with wonder on their faces 
and in their movements. Then he saw 
the German turn his machine-gun on 
them and mow them down. 

He will never forget what he saw 
after that. It has made memory a 
nightmare, and he has a vicious will 
now to kill anything that is German. 
He does not mind how he does it. He 
said so to Mastin, but it was not a 
boast. Only a statement of his creed, 
the thing that possesses him when he 
flies and sharpens his senses, so that he 
sees things in the air that others miss, 
and does things that in others would be 
crazy. 

Piakov was still thinking about the 
German who did not fire at Martin 
when the party finished, and he and I 
went down on the wagon to dispersal. 
Tommy, who did not feel like going to 
bed either, came along. 

There was less than an hour to go 
till dawn, when Piakov and I had to 
come to ‘readiness,’ and the three of 
us spent the time stretched out in 
chairs, with our feet against the hut 
stove. Piakov was silent on the way 
down. I thought he was dozing in 
the dark inside the wagon, and_ that 
when he mentioned something about 
**Martin’s luck” he was talking to 
himself in bis half-sleep. 

But in the hut, when we had settled 
down, he said the same thing again 
and then asked, almost with an air of 
suspicion, as though he felt he was 
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perhaps giving us an opportunity t» 
pull his leg and expected us to take 
it, “Martin’s luck—that is a good 
thing ?” 

Tommy, who began the fetish about 
Martin’s luck being squadron luck, 
tried to explain. He said that he, if 
nobody else, had always looked on 
Martin as a mascot who gave’ ug 
fun and games, Messerschmitts and 
Dorniers. He told Piakov that there 
had always been plenty of combats 
when Martin was around, and that 
the people who flew with him got 
into and out of the kind of trouble 
that had finished off many another 
pilot. 

“* Some people are like that,’ he said, 
“They have an ability to share their 
luck. They can pass it on, see that it 
envelops those with them.” 

The unselfish power of Martin’s luck 
was recognised so much in the old days 
in the squadron, Tommy added, that 
we used to send the new pilots up with 
him when they made their first opera- 
tional flight. He always brought them 
back and found useful experience for 
them before he did, nursing them 
through their first combats. 

The early light of dawn was showing 
before Tommy came to the end of 
the talk of Martin. And Piakov still 
listened. But the sound of our engines 
being run up outside in the dispersal 
bays after their night of standing idle 
in the cold brought him to a stop. It 
meant that in a few minutes the tele- 
phone would ring. The Controller 


would speak to say that the time had 


come with daybreak for us to be ready 
to take the air. He would tell us what 
the weather promised and then, unless 
something happened to change the 
Hun’s habit of calling with the milk, a 
few minutes later he would ring again 
to tell us that the early morning re- 
connaissance machine was coming in 
over the sea. For the tenth time im 
eleven days we would climb into the 
sky to try and find it, skimming over 
green waters untouched by the sun; 
find it against a background of grey, 
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dawn clouds, but without a hope of 
coming to terms with it. 

“So you see,” Tommy ended, and I 
wondered suddenly why we were being 
so serious, whether perhaps the party 
had been better than we had known, 
so good that the only thing left to do 
was to be solemn, “‘ Martin’s luck has 
always been a good thing. It’s brought 
ys trouble and got us out of it.” 

The telephone rang before Piakov 
could answer. It was the Controller 
with a “‘ Get in the air and be quick. 
The milkman’s early.” 

Piakov and I could not see the sun 
as we took off, and left Tommy envious 
that it was not his show. It was not 
until we were up some way and had 
got our under-carts neatly tucked in 
that the sun showed up, red, and only 
giving out a dull glow of light at that 
angle. But it promised spring waiting 
for us in the earth below when we 
came down, a new green in the fields, 
and a song in the hedgerows. It was a 
morning for_birth, not death. 

We were just beneath the smoke-trail 
forming layer, making a circuit over the 
base, when the order came that sent 
us to the coast and out over the sea. 
Piakov was on my left, and over the 
telephone I heard him talking to him- 
self. Most of what he said was in 
Polish, but the tone of his voice was 
enough to show what was happening to 
him. And every now and again an 
English phrase was interjected. The 
one he used most was one he has been 
particularly fond of since he discov- 
ered its true significance . . . ““ German 
bastard.”’ He said the two words more 
than once, and each time with an 
added violence. It was as though he 
was winding himself up, coiling all his 
vicious memories into an intense fury. 
Once before, when he had flown with 
me, the same thing had happened. 
Then I had to cut across his bows, 
crowd in on him to bring him to his 
senses. Disciplined tactics get the Hun ; 
impetuosity only gets trouble. 

He was still talking to himself when 
we saw a Heinkel slipping across in 
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front of us and about five thousand feet 
below. For once there was no cloud 
cover near into which the pilot could 
dodge. It looked easy meat, and, as 
Piakov did not see it until I called out, 
he kept formation. He swung in 
behind me as I turned and dived, and 
that was the end of an He. 111. 

An engine began to smoke with my 
first squirt.. Piakov, following and 
opening fire as soon as I was out of the 
way, ripped the body almost in two. 
As we turned and came back for a 
second attack it was going down, 
steeply, with bits flying off and a 
dropped wheel. There was no need to 
fire again. The pilot managed somehow 
to save the headlong dive into the sea, 
but he could not hold the crippled 
machine once he flattened out. He 
pancaked on the water in a cloud of 
spray and smoke. A minute later, as 
I circled round, the wreckage sank, 
leaving three men sitting in a rubber 
boat. 

That should be the end of the story, 
except to add that I called the Con- 
troller before I went home for breakfast 
and told him to send out a rescue boat. 
But it is not. There is a bit more 
which belongs to Piakov, to Martin as 
well, and to the luck which Tommy 
says Martin has brought back to the 
squadron. 

I lost Piakov after I called up the 
Controller and gave him the position 
of the rubber boat. He was above me 
doing his proper job of looking after 
my tail while I circled the wreckage. 
I know he heard me talk and add that 
I was going straight home to re-arm 
because, when I switched over after 
my last word, he said he would come 
down and formate with me for the 
runin. I should, I suppose, have made 
sure that he did. But I did not, and 
it was a couple of hours before we 
heard anything more of him. Then 
he came ashore in the rescue boat with 
the Germans. 

The story he told was simple. When 
he swung round to dive down and 
join me he found, by one of those 
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fluke chances that come the way of 
everybody sooner or later, that he was 
heading for the rubber boat in which 
the shot-down German crew were 
sitting. He only had to push his 
trigger button to send a storm of lead 
into them that would have sunk the 
boat and have killed them off. In the 
split second in which he saw the 
opportunity he also saw village women 
and children and old men standing 
helpless round a German machine in a 
Polish field. He saw them mown down 
by an air-gunner for want of something 
elsé to do. And out of the corner of 
his eye he saw me turning back for 
land. 

He pulled out of his dive and made 
a wide sweep round behind my rapidly 
disappearing tail, talking to himself all 
the time. He did not tell me when he 
came back what it was he said, but it 
is easy to guess. ‘“‘ German bastard ” 
came into it and a lot of Polish on the 
same theme as he wound himself up 
again, coiled the spring of his hatred. 
When he could not see me any more, 
he put his nose down again straight for 
the rubber dinghy. 

He had a fair amount of height by 
the time he turned for his dive. He 
had to come down at a steep angle to 
point at the floating crew.. He does 
not remember what his speed went 
up to, but it must have been terrific. 
The scream of-the wind in the open gun- 
ports in his wings rose to a banshee 
wail, a teeth-on-edge screech. The 
whole machine trémbled in unison with 
his excitement. 

From the moment he began to go 
down until he pressed his button to 
fire his guns was only a matter of 
seconds, yet to him it was an age. 
Time, he said, stood still, stretched out 
into an infinity. He thought the 
moment when he would fire would 
never come. And before it did, he 
suddenly remembered much that’ he 
thought he had forgotten, much that 
hatred had chased from his mind. 

Kindnesses and friendships that had 
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been among the pleasant things of his 
life surprisingly crowded his ming, 
Snow on the ground in Poland ang 
Christmas in Warsaw. In summer, the 
smell of the pines. The surprising 
Rumanian who had produced a museyn 
piece bicycle to help him on his way to 
Turkey. Then England, and the fea 
that he would do the things the English 
did not do. Also he again heard Martin 
saying, “They would have sent out 
to shoot me if they had known I wasa 
ruddy pilot. ...” That was German, 
not English, he knew, but he found 
himself repeating, “‘ruddy pilot. , . 
back to fly again,”’ and twisting it into 
a hymn of hate. The men in the boat 
who were to be ripped and shattered 
by his bullets could fly again—if he 
let them live. They could escape, as 
Martin had done. 

His thumb began to press the trigger 
button. He saw the three men in the 
boat full in his sights. 

“Tf I let them live,” he said to 
himself as his machine screamed down. 
He clung to the thought. It helped. 
The memory of a village massacre was 
not enough. In that last moment he 
could still question what he did, though 
he went on doing it. 

He pressed the gun button. And as 
he did so, Martin came into the story. 
Martin flew across in front of him, 
between him and his target. Martin 
out in a school machine, finding out 
what it was like to fly again after 
twelve months as a prisoner. A red 
dawn and the need to put a finishing 
touch to his celebration had been too 
much for him. He had gone up soon 
after us. When he saw us streaking 
out to sea he had followed to watch the 
fun. His machine was slow, and he 


‘arrived only in time to see the rubber 


boat on the water. He went down to 
inspect it in a machine of wood and 
fabric that Piakov’s bullets would have 
smashed to pieces if they had hit it. 
But they did not. They did not even 


pour from Piakov’s guns. They could 
not. He had slipped the safety-catch 
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on when the battle with the Heinkel 
was over and ‘had forgotten to slip it 
off again. 

That, as Tommy pointed out later, 
was typical of Martin’s luck, of course. 
If he had been there to see it all, to 
see Piakov hurtling down and Martin 
ambling along full in his path, he said, 
he would have known that something 
of the sort would happen to save 
Martin. And, to a point, I am inclined 
to agree with him. I will even go so 
far as to agree that Martin being there 
had something to do with saving 
Piakov from putting up a pretty poor ’ 
show against those Germans. He 
would have gone round and come down 
again with his safety-catch off and 
have shot therh up if Martin had not 
got in the way. 

But I cannot go all the way with 
Tommy when he says that it was 
Martin’s luck, passed on to Piakov, 
that brought about the rescue of 
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Piakov along with the Germans. It 
was not the accident of Martin being 
around to show the rescue boat where 
to go when Piakov went into the ditch 
that mattered. It was the fact that 
Martin was responsible for his going 
in that counted. I mean, if Martin 
had not suddenly got in his way, 
Piakov would never have pulled out 
of his dive so quickly that he blacked 
out. And if he had not blacked out 
he would not have got into a spin so 
low that the only thing he could do 
as he recovered from his black-out was 
to bale out. Bale out and float down 
in front of Martin while his machine 
dived into the water. 

But then you may think differently. 
That something somehow put Martin in 
the way of Piakov for a purpose. 

Piakov says the purpose was to 
ensure that he did not shoot at a 
sitting bird—a thing no Englishman 
is supposed to do. 
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THROUGH a mist of pain the boy 
struggled to the surface of con8cious- 
ness. A white-hot needle stabbed ex- 
cruciatingly into his neck as he sought 
to raise himself from the dry ditch 
in which he lay. “Take it easy now. 
You’re all right,” said a voice as a 
khaki-clad figure loomed up hugely in 
the blue twilight of a summer’s night. 
Vaguely reassured the boy sank back. 
Everything was so confused, he thought. 
He could remember his departure from 
Regimental Headquarters with the 
Adjutant’s words ringing in his ears, 
“* Tell Major Service to fall back without 
worrying about keeping in touch with 
the others. God knows where they 
have got to. Tell him we'll try to 
rendezvous at Furnes tonight. Don’t 
come back here. Stick around his 
battery and give him as clear a picture 
as you/can of how things are here. 
We'll pick you up later. Hurry!” 

Then the long straight road over 
the Flemish plain, strangely empty 
under the hot May sun. The roar of 
the guns fell away behind as he crouched 
over the handle-bars of the Royal 
Enfield. He had been very tired, he 
remembered. Three nights of broken 
sleep after three weeks of the heart- 
breaking retreat of the British army 
as it fell back slowly under the re- 
morseless pressure of the Nazi hordes. 
The long drear months of winter with 
its bitter cold had passed and spring 
had brought, not warmth and a chance 
to train, but the hammer-blows of the 
blitzkrieg. 

May 1940. Grimly contesting every 
inch the sore-pressed B.E.F. had fallen 
back to the sea, and in that fearful 
rear-guard action the boy’s gunner 
regiment had taken its full share. 
Day after day the vicious crack of the 
25-pounders had given support to the 
bitterly tried infantry as it turned, 
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time and again, to counter-attack, 
The centuries-old spirit of the Royal 
Regiment lived again in that strangely 
assorted thousand men, drawn for the 
most part from the grey back-streets 
of Clydeside and the mining villages 
of Lanark. Yes, it was all coming 
back now, thought the boy. The roar 
of the Messerschmitt as it dived on the 
solitary motor-cyclist, the white spirts 
of dust as its guns sprayed the road in’ 
front of him, the wrench at the handle- 
bars, and then—black nothingness. 

The cool night air revived him, and 
again he struggled up to a sitting 
position. ‘‘ Feeling better ?’’ came the 
voice again in a homely Scots burr. 
“* Have a nip of this.” The cold rim 
of a water-bottle pressed against his 
mouth, and he drank thirstily of the 
army rum which it held. He gasped 
and choked as it ran down his throat, 
flooding his stomach with its hot glow. 
The mists lifted from his brain as he 
looked arounc1. 

Yes, he could see better now. 
Dimly in the blue light he could desery 
the figure of his companion looming 
hugely over him. Three cloth stars on 
the shoulder-straps of his battle-dress 
showed his rank as captain. A pair of 
light-blue eyes twinkled in a red face 
as cupped hands held a carefully 
shielded match to a cigarette. “Feel 
like one? No? All right,” went on 
the friendly voice. “Now just let 
me have a look at that neck of yours.” 
Under the glimmer of a shaded torch 
deft fingers removed a sodden field- 
dressing and ‘gently replaced it with a 
fresh one drawn from a canvas wallet. 
Then the figure straightened up. ‘‘ Yes, 
you'll do now. Clean graze. Narrow 
squeak for your carotid, all the same. 
Just sit quiet for a bit. Here, put this 
Better 


gas-cape round your shoulders. 
than nothing, anyway.” 
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“Who are you, sir?” asked the noon. However, we'll know more 
er; “and where are we?” about it in the morning. What I need 


“Never mind the ‘ sir,’ laddie. You're 
not on sick parade now! My name’s 
Cheyne, R.A.M.C. Belong to No. 8 
Field Ambulance. Angus crowd in 
the old T.A. days, you know. Were 
you Territorial, too, by any chance ?” 
“Yes, doc. I’m Weir, 999th Field 
Regiment, though I seem to have lost 
it now.” “Then we're both in the 
same boat,” replied Cheyne. “I was 
left behind to pick up a convoy of 
wounded from Tourcoing this after- 
noon. They never turned up, so I 
sent my orderly ahead to see if he 
could scrounge some transport from 
somewhere. He didn’t come back, so 
I expect he has got lost too. Not to 
be wondered at in this mess. I started 
back on foot and came across you lying 
beside your smashed bike and looking 
pretty bad. I did what I could and 
stayed here with you. And that’s all 
there is to it.” “‘ Dam’ good of you, 
Cheyne,” said the gunner. “ But I’m 
afraid I’ve landed you in a bit of a 
jam.” ‘All right, Weir, forget it. 
It’s all part of the job. But I haven’t 
answered your question yet. I’m a 
little vague as to our whereabouts, but 
I think we are somewhere near Furnes. 
Now do you feel fit enough to move ? 
We must get some sort of shelter for 
tonight. There’s a farm or a house 
about half a mile away. I saw it this 
afternoon.” ‘‘ Yes, I think so, doc.,” 
replied Weir, and, assisted by a strong 
arm, he rose dizzily to his feet. 
Painfully the couple regained the 
hard pavé of the road. The blue 
twilight shrouded them as they made 
their way awkwardly towards the 
black mass which showed dimly ahead 
of them. The breath hissed between 
the clenched teeth of the gunner as he 
stumbled on. To the south he could 
see the vivid flashes which marked the 
limit of the fighting line, and a faint 
rumble came intermittently to his ears. 
“They seem to have passed us by,” 
remarked Cheyne. “I haven’t seen a 
soul since I picked you up this after- 


now is a sleep.” Weir did not reply. 
All his energies were concentrated on 
fighting the waves of faintness which 
swept over his swimming senses as he 
stumbled along. Dimly he realised 
that his companion had halted and 
was fumbling in his haversack for 
something which he withdrew gingerly. 
** Not supposed to have this,” Cheyne 
chuckled. “But I don’t see a para- 
chutist worrying about the Geneva 
Convention somehow! Sit down for a 
minute, Weir, over here by the wall. 
Tll just have a look-see. Back in 
a minute.” And, heavy Webley in 
hand, he disappeared into the cavernous 
blackness of the archway which yawned 
ahead. 

It was the usual type of farm 
which he approached, similar to any 
of the scores which dotted the Flemish 
plain. Four-square, it stood around a 
courtyard in the centre of which a 
great heap of manure gave off its 
ammoniacal stench. His eyes roved 
round the whitewashed square of 
walls, seeking an open door or likely 
place of shelter. Not a light showed 
anywhere, and dead silence lay heavy 
over the buildings. Carefully he re- 
connoitred, every sense alert for danger, 
till at last he found a double-door 
which gave easily to his gentle touch. 
Yes, this would do, he thought. An 
old stable, probably, quite warm and 
dry and empty by the look of it. 
From his belt he detached his torch, 
and its probing white finger shot into the 
black interior, revealing two stalls and 
a great heap of straw. With a grunt 
of satisfaction he slipped his Webley 
into his slung haversack, and, guided 
by the pencil of light, he retraced his 
quiet steps to where he had left his 
companion. “It’s all right, Weir; 
I’ve found grand lodgings for the 
night. Let’s get inside, and Ill see 
if I can find a bite to eat in my kit.” 
“T’ve got some chocolate and a tin 
of bully, I think,” muttered Weir as 
he rose stumblingly to his feet. ‘‘ Good 
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enough, old soldier,” replied Cheyne. 
** Here, let me give you a hand. That’s 
right. Ups-a-daisy. Now we’re all set.” 

Carefully the pair made their way 
over the slippery cobbles towards the 
blacker patch which marked out the 
stable door from its lighter surround- 
ings. Suddenly a dazzling beam shone 
from the darkness into their faces, 
halting them in their tracks, and a 
deep voice, low-pitched and compelling, 
fell on their startled ears. “ Halte! 
Qui va la?” Stone-still, Cheyne and 
Weir waited, their faces pallid in the 
unwavering beam. 

Then, as if reassured by what it 
picked out, it flicked out, and the 
voice spoke again, in good English, 
politely, ‘‘Come nearer, please. There 
is nothing to fear. I am a friend.” 
Suspiciously Cheyne moved forward, 
his hand creeping furtively towards his 
haversack. “There is no need for 
alarm, I assure you,” came the voice. 
**T am unarmed.” ‘“ Right, monsieur, 
we’recoming. Manage all right, Weir?” 
** Yes, doc.,” replied the gunner ; “‘ I’ll 
follow you if you carry on.” 

The torch held by the unknown 
hand flashed on again, its beam directed 
towards the ground. Guided by the 
patch of light the fugitives followed 
the black figure across the yard to 
the mass of buildings opposite the arch- 
way. Ata doorway their guide stopped 
and fumbled with a latch, and, with a 
murmured apology, preceded them into 
@ narrow passage, leading to a stair- 
case whereon the high polish of old 
oak gleamed in the white beam. “To 
your right, please,” said the voice. 
“One moment.” A match sputtered, 
and a lamp sprang to life. Dazzled, 
the two officers blinked around the 
room. It was a typical farm kitchen 
of the Low Countries. The dark 
beams which ran across the roof 
supported hams and bunches of onions 
and herbs. From the far wall the usual 
coffin-and-flowerpot stove jutted out, 
diffusing a faint heat. A heavy dresser, 
a bureau, a table, and a few chairs 
completed the furniture. On the wall 
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a clock bearing the inscription ‘ Van 


Helder, 1813,’ ticked solemnly. 


From behind their backs a gentle 
cough recalled them to their surround. 
ings, and almost guiltily they swung 
round to face their host. He was a 
powerfully built man of late middle 
age, with the rubicund complexion and 
twinkling dark eyes which Frans Hals 
loved to paint. His clothes were rough, 
but somehow did not convey the 
impression that they clothed a working 
farmer. There was a poise, an authority 
about the man which did not speak of 
a life of unremitting toil on the rich 
fields of Flanders. 

“Please be seated, gentlemen,”. he 
said. ‘A cup of coffee and perhaps a 
dash of cognac? Good!” Deftly he 
produced the necessary articles, stirred 
up the stove, and busied himself at 
the dresser. Lulled by their weariness, 
the officers watched him in silence as 
he laid cold meat, bread, and a bottle 
of red wine on the table. 

“Now, messieurs, let us eat. You 
must have the hunger of a _ wolf, 
Afterwards we can talk.” The hot 
drink, good food, and the robust 
Burgundy worked their usual miracles, 
A fleck of colour crept into Weir's 
pallid cheeks, while Cheyne ate raven- 
ously from his heaped plate. The 
host picked fastidiously at his food, 
but watched the inroads of his guests 
with evident satisfaction. Then the 
blue smoke from their cigarettes swirled 
around the lamp, and the trio turned 
their chairs to the stove. 

“ First, gentlemen,” said the deep 
voice, “ permit me to introduce myself. 
My name is Vanderdecken, Emile Van- 
derdecken, and this farm is my home 
nowadays. For many years I worked 
at my trade in the Congo—I am a civil 
engineer—but I came home when 
my brother died in 1930. 
his place, and it suits me now to have 
a hobby—a profitable one, I may say. 
I have, or rather had, good helpers on 
my land. The general mobilisation 
has taken them, and my housekeeper 
has returned to Ghent to be with her 
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sister. So I am alone at the moment, 
and you have nothing to fear. Now, 
gentlemen, may I have the pleasure of 
jnowing your names ? ” 

“T’m Cheyne, R.A.M.C. (a doctor, 
you know), and this is Weir, a gunner. 
We're both stragglers from our regi- 
ments, I’m afraid—got lost as they 
fell back, and, as you can see, Weir 
had a smash on the road.” Briefly 
he sketched the circumstances, and 
Vanderdecken listened in absorbed 
attention, occasionally interpolating a 
sympathetic comment. When Cheyne 
finished he sat for a moment in silence, 
puffing thoughtfully at his cigarette. 
Then he spoke. ‘“‘ Captain, I thank you 
for being frank with me. I need not 
say that I am at your service—it is a 
plain duty to help an ally, despite my 
unhappy country’s defeat and sur- 


render. But, first, what are your 
plans ?”” Cheyne shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘We haven’t got any, I’m 


afraid,” he confessed ruefully. ‘“‘ What 
we would like is a sleep if you can 
put us up without too much trouble. 
Then things may be a bit clearer in the 
morning.” 

“A thousand pardons, Captain. I 
am indeed thoughtless. Now you must 
sleep, and tomorrow we shall discuss 
what should be done. If you will 
allow me, I shall show you your room. 
But one thing I must say. It would 
be madness for you to leave this 
house at the present time. The whole 
country is swarming with Boche patrols, 
and every hour they grow more 
numerous. If they come here I shall 
tot be troubled. You see, a cripple.” 
He smiled and rose to indicate his left 
leg. For the first time the fugitives 
saw it was artificial. ‘“‘A legacy, if 
Imay make a pun, of the great offensive 
of 1917 when I served with the French. 
Now, my friends, let me lead the way 
with my torch.” 

Left by themselves in the heavily 
curtgined room with its great bed, 
Cheyne and Weir looked at each other. 
“Well, doc., we seem to have fallen 
on our feet here. Do you think that 
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fellow is all right?” ‘“‘ Yes, I do,” 
replied Cheyne. ‘‘ And what’s more, 
I’m too tired to care whether he is or 
not. But let’s have a look at that 
neck of yours. Gently now with your 
clothes. Here, Ill give you a hand. 
Now don’t jump. We’re not all ham- 
handed in the R.A.M.C.! Yes—now, 
Tll just change the dressing and put 
a drop of iodine. All right, it won’t 
sting long. Put your torch and gun 
handy and hop into bed. I'll put out 
the lamp.” 

‘The darkness swept down like a 
pall as the wick died, and the tides of 
sleep washed over the tired men in the 
great bed. Silence fell over the old 
farm which had seen the passing of 
Alva’s men, the glittering armies of 
the Emperor, and the grey and khaki 
tides of the last World War. Far 
away the flashes from the guns stabbed 
the horizon, and occasionally soft 
thuds pulsed through the air of a 
summer’s night. As the light strength- 
ened in the east the weary army of 
Britain turned at bay, and long queues 
of men waited patiently on the bomb- 
blasted beaches of Dunkirk. . 

Cheyne woke with a start. Someone 
was in the room fumbling with the 
windows. Uncertain as yet of his 
surroundings, his brain heavy with 
sleep, his questing hand reached under 
the pillow to grasp the cold butt of 
his revolver. Then with a crash the 
shutters fell back and the white light 
of morning rushed in. Reassured, he 
lay back luxuriously and drowsily 
watched Vanderdecken’s heavy figure 
approach the bed. ‘‘ Good ‘morning, 
Captain. You slept well, I hope. M. 
Weir is still not awake, Isee.” “‘ Thanks, 
monsieur, I did. What's the time, 
please? My watch seems to have 
died on me, as the Irish say.” “ Just 
after eight. Now, if you will wake 
your friend, I shall bring you some 
coffee and bread. Stale, I fear, but 
supplies are not easy to come by just 
now.” 

His square figure disappeared as 
Cheyne turned towards his gently 
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snoring bed-mate. ‘‘ Wake up, laddie. 
Sun’s scorching your eyes out. How’s 
the neck this morning?” ‘“O.K., 
Cheyne, thanks,” mumbled Weir 
sleepily, as he rubbed his eyes with a 
clenched fist. ‘‘ I feel a new man this 
morning.” “Good,” replied Cheyne. 
** Ah, thanks, monsieur! This is the 
kind of war I like—breakfast in bed to 
start the day!” 

Between sips and mouthfuls the 
officers questioned their host. No, 
there was nothing new. The radio 
reported the German advance to be 
continuing. No one had been near 
the farm since their arrival. A few 
planes had passed over to the east 
earlier, but so far no troops had 
appeared in the neighbourhood. That 
they would come shortly could not be 
doubted. Had the officers thought of 
any plan? There was no hurry, but 
it was as well to be prepared. 

** Well, monsieur,” replied Cheyne, 
“*T have an idea. Would it be possible 
for us to get across the frontier into 
France? If we could, we might be 
able to join up with some crowd in 
the new ljne there.” 

Vanderdecken shook his head slowly. 
“* My friends, I will be frank with you. 
There is little hope. The affair is 
almost finished. France will make 
peace, and once within her borders 
your last position would be worse 
than your first. No, I have what I 
think is a better scheme. Give me the 
pleasure of your company for a few 
days and I will see what can be done. 
I have good friends at hand and many 
in Brussels. Perhaps they will help. 
For you to attempt to reach the coast 
just now would mean, at the least, 
capture. It would be madness as yet.” 

Cheyne and Weir listened in silence 
till the steady voice ceased. The con- 
fidence and authority in it reassured 
them. Gratefully they accepted the 
offer, using the embarrassed phrases 
which Britons employ when called 
upon to express an emotion. But 
their host seemed to understand. 

The next few days passed without 
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incident. Vanderdecken left then 
most of the day to themselves, depart. 
ing early in his neat Citroen for supplies 
and news. The radio in the kitchen 
told the fugitives of the death 

of France and her pitiful capitulation, 
Games of chess filled in the slow hours, 
Still, the Germans seemed non-existent 
in that quiet corner of Belgium. At 
times Weir had to grapple with the 
nightmare notion that he was taking 
part in a sort of rural version of 
‘Outward Bound,’ so cut off from all 
that he knew did he feel. A good deal 
of time passed in sleep, as their ex. 
hausted nerves sought to regain the 
energy which had been blasted from 
them by weeks of broken rest. 

One morning, a week after their 
arrival, Cheyne awoke to a sense of 
suffocation. A warm palm was pressed 
against his mouth. Huge in the dim 
light of a half-opened shutter Vander. 
decken bent over the bed. His voice 
hissed urgently in the stillness of 
dawn. “Get up. Quick. A Boche 
patrol is approaching. Wake Weir 
and follow me. There is not a moment 
to lose. Leave your packs. I shall 
see to them later.” Still half asleep 
the officers followed him across the 
passage to a small disused room 
crowded with ancient furniture. In 
the corner a rickety ladder led to 4 
square trap-door in the roof. “Up 
with you,” muttered Vanderdecken. 
“Close the trap behind you and get 
as far into the loft as you can. Keep 
deathly still. This old house is full 
Don’t move, for 
your lives.” 

In the grey gloom of the long attic 
the fugitives crouched apart under 
the sloping roof. Vanderdecken’s foot- 
steps moved away and down the 
stairs. With increasing intensity came 
the throb of motor-bicycles, rising t0 
a roar as they swept in under the arch 
to the courtyard. The thunder of 
their exhausts echoed from the walls 
and were suddenly stilled. A guttural 
command rang out, and heavy knock- 
ing reverberated through the old 
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house. Breathlessly they listened to 
a murmur of voices, one raised in 
tion, and then the tramp of 
booted feet clamoured below from 
nom to room. Then the door of the 
apartment below crashed open, and a 
yoice, clipped with the nasal intonation 
of the German officer, barked in good 
French, “ Monsieur, I do not argue. 
We know that thousands of stragglers 
ftom the English army are concealed 
around here. It is necessary to search 
your house. Under the German Martial 
laws, Paragraph 90, death is the oftly 
pnalty for sheltering enemy troops. 
You have been warned. And now, 
where does that ladder lead to? An 
ampty loft ? So! We shall see. The 
dust has recently been disturbed. You 
yourself, you say? Again we shall 
see.” The voice switched to German : 
“Richter, take your torch and search 
the loft. March!” 
Heavy feet mounted the ladder, and 
the trap rose slowly upwards. To the 
fugitives, time stood still. The coal- 


‘scuttle helmet of the Reichswehr man 


appeared, to be followed by his head 
and body. Heavily, he clambered on 
to the dusty floor of the loft, and stood, 
not twenty feet from his quarry, 
fumbling at his belt. A switch clicked 
in the gloom. No blinding beam shot 
out to discover the crouching men in 
the shadows. Again the switch clicked. 
The darkness remained inviolate. Then, 
with a muttered curse at ‘ verfluchte 
ersatz,’ the soldier turned to the white 
square which marked the trap. He’s 
gone to get another torch, thought 
Cheyne; it’s all up now. Might as 
well chuck in our hands and have 
done with it. Then, to his incredulous 
amazement, the thick Rhineland voice 
tang out, “‘ Nichts hier, Herr Ober- 
leutnaht!” Nothing here! ‘So! 
Come down, then,”’ came the curt order 
from below, and the helmeted figure 
carefully lowered itself out of sight. 
Said Frederick the Great: “His 
hellish Majesty, King Chance, does 
most of the business of this miserable 
world.” And if you will read to the 
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end of what happened to Cheyne and 
Weir, you will'find that one, at least, 
of the fugitives was high in favour at 
the infernal court. A lazy man and a 
defective torch, that fortuitous com- 
bination, restored to me a man who is 
my friend, and who gave me the facts 
one winter’s night as we stood our 
watch in a bleak fort 100 feet above 
the Bristol Channel. 

Below the loft, furniture banged 
about as the patrol searched among the 
bedsteads and chairs of a bygone age. 
Then the thud of feet on the stair, and 
the roar of engines kicked to life in 
the yard. Silence returned to the farm, 
broken only by the cooing of pigeons 
over the stable. 

In the reaction from strain, Weir 
and Cheyne stretched themselves. 
“Phew!” laughed Weir almost hys- 
terically. ‘‘Close call that. Near 
thing, doc. What luck—what ruddy 
blooming luck!” ‘‘ You’re right, laddie. 
Better to be born lucky than rich any 
old day.” Then the slightly halting 
step of Vanderdecken sounded below, 
and they descended from their refuge. 
His dark eyes twinkled at them. “ It 
is still early, gentlemen. But I think 
a drink would do us all good.”’ . 

The days lumbered past like drugged 
elephants. Far away, in the Forest of 
Compiégne, the faded gilt and plush 
of a railway coach staged a tragic 
scene. That night Vanderdecken was 
unusually silent, and next morning 
he disappeared early in his little cat. 
Late in the evening he returned, tired 
and pallid. Yet his manner had a 
suggestion of relief and triumph about 
it. But it was not till supper was over 
that he spoke of other than trivialities. 

“* My friends,” he began, “ you will 
forgive my absence today, I hope. I 
left you without explanation lest my 
plan for you should fail. It is now 
ready, and it only remains that 
you should approve of it.” The 
incisive voice, with its curiously stilted 
phraseology, paused, and its listeners 
stirred expectantly. “First, a ques- 
tion. Do you feel justified in accepting 
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a risk which might mean your deaths, 
but which also offers a chance of 
returning to England?” Without 
hesitation the two officers assented. 
“Then here is my plan for you. I 
have not mentioned it before because 
there still remained a hope of an 
allied counter-offensive. But now that 
hope is dead. France is humbled to 
the dust. Every hour the Boche 
tightens his grip on the conquered 
lands. It is no longer safe for you to 
remain here. Already rumours are 
going about in the neighbourhood 
that there are strangers here. And it 
is only a matter of time until the 
Kommandant in the town hears these 
rumours. So you must go. Today I 
visited Brussels. Being a cripple I 
am allowed to use my car to attend to 
my affairs in that city. I told you I had 
good friends there, and they have 
agreed to help. And already they have 
done so.” He paused again and from 
an inner pocket withdrew a long blue 
envelope. “Here,” he resumed, “I 
have two complete sets of the latest 
type of identity document as approved 
by the German military authorities. 
I need only say that I have friends in 
the high places in Brussels who have 
ways and means of arranging these 
things. They are made out in the 
names of Charles Cuvet and Louis 
Braak, salesmen of the reputable 
firm of Anvers et Cie, agricultural 
machinery manufacturers. Except for 
photographs they are complete. These 
my camera will provide tomorrow. 
Civilian clothes I can supply. Money 
also. There is but one difficulty which 
unpardonably I have overlooked. That 
is the language question. I do not 
know if either of you speaks French. 
I have been selfish in airing my English 
these many days.” 

“Tm not too bad,” said Cheyne. 
“*T got so bored during the ‘ sitzkrieg ’ 
that I worked fairly hard at French 
and I had a good grounding at school. 
So I think I can pass muster, especially 
before a German.” “Excellent!” 
eried Vanderdecken. “And you, M. 


Weir?” “ Actually I’m lucky,” gon. 
fessed the gunner. ‘I had two yearn 
in Lyons once. My father is a textile 
importer at home. So I’m pretty well 
fluent, I think.”” Vanderdecken slapped 
his thigh enthusiastically. ‘‘ Perfect!” 
he said. **Gentlemen, the affair 
marches. Tomorrow I shall take your 
photographs, and the secretary of the 
commune, a good Belgian, will affix 
his official stamp to them. Fortunately 
it is the same as that used throughout 
the country. Next day, my car shall 
take us to Brussels, where you may 
hide safely until matters are clearer, 
I have ample petrol in store for the 
double journey.” ; 

“You are returning here, then, 
monsieur ?”” asked Cheyne. “But 
naturally, Captain. My continued 
absence might well cause some awkward 
questions to be asked. Besides, this is 
my home.” ‘“‘ But suppose your help 
to us becomes known ?”” asked Weir 
anxiously. | Vanderdecken laughed. 
“Tt is unlikely. I shall see that no 


trace of your stay with me remains,’ 


And, in any case, it is my duty to 
assist you. Not all of us have for. 
gotten 1914 and the million British 
dead in our fields.’”” There was silence 
for a moment in the smoke-filled room. 
Then Cheyne broke it with an em- 
barrassed cough, ‘‘ Monsieur, you are & 
spo: Eve 

In the yard the shiny body of the 
Citroen parried the early rays of the 
mid-summer sun. Inconspicuous it 
neat dark suits, two civilians occupied 
the rear seat, looking the counterpart 
of any of the petty bourgeois who 
throng thé streets of the Continental 
cities. The gaudy notes of the Bank 
of Belgium crackled reassuringly im 
their inner pockets as they settled 
down. ‘“ Money, identity cards, clothes, 
and a car!” chuckled Cheyne. ‘“‘ We're 
well equipped fugitives, laddie.” Before 
Weir could’ reply their host emerged 
from the house and climbed into the 
driving-seat. “I have just had & 
final look round, and there is nothing 
left to show that I had the pleasure 
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of giving you hospitality,” he smiled. 
“Jt seemed a pity to burn good 
miforms and to throw a new revolver 
down the well. But we must take no 
risks.” ‘‘ And I still owe our Quarter- 
master £1, 17s. 8d. for that battle- 
dress,” groaned Weir. “‘ Whata war!” 
Vanderdecken laughed as he trod on 
the starter. ‘‘ You will collect it from 
Hitler in Berlin some day soon.” He 
let in the clutch, and the little car, 
bumping over the cobbles of the yard, 
moved out to the straight white road 
which led to Dixmude, Ghent, and 
Brussels. ‘“‘ It’s about 100 kilometres, 
Captain,” said he in reply to Cheyne’s 
question. ‘‘ With luck we shall be in 
Brussels by three or four o’clock.” 
Traffic was sparse on the roads that 
bright day. Occasionally a German 
staff car or heavy lorry, laden with 
nilitary stores, was met and passed 
by, their occupants hardly glancing 
at the fugitives. A few farm-carts, 
busy at the immemorial toil of the 
land, were overhauled and left behind, 
and once a long column of field-grey 
infantry caused the Citroen to pull 
humbly into the side of the road. At 
Dixmude an inquisitive sergeant of 
the feld-polizei halted them with up- 
raised hand, and the sweat sprang out 
of the palms of the two officers. But 
@ cursory glance at the proffered 
papers satisfied the policeman, and 
with a salute he waved them on. 
Vanderdecken turned to smile gently 
at his passengers. “At his old game, 
the Boche, you notice. The ingratia- 
tion of the civil population, just as 
they did in 1914. Mark my words, 
we'll have little trouble with him. 
Until he sees it is useless he will do all 
he can to convert us to the belief that 
German rule is mild and beneficent. 
Then the iron hand will replace the 
velvet glove, as your saying has it.” 
The miles sped past beneath the 
hurrying wheels. Near Ghent the first 
teal signs of the occupation became 
apparent. The country swarmed with 
endless columns of all arms of the 
Wehrmacht. Beside the straight road, 
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in the flat fields, gangs of khaki-clad. 
Labour Front men toiled feverishly at 
the construction of landing-grounds. 
Once a small party of weary footsore 
men in the stained battle-dress of the 
B.E.F. straggled past on their way to 
the prison camp. Unshaven, unkempt 
as they were, yet they held their 
heads high and looked as free men 
should. From the lips of some in- 
defatigable souls came the jaunty and 
unprintable words of the ballad of the 
Quartermaster’s Store, and the Ger- 
mans guarding the captives stared at 
them in puzzled annoyance. For 
surely their Fiihrer had told them that 
the English were beaten. Yet it was 
not a beaten army which produced men 
who could sing on their way to captivity. 

Once again was the Citroen stopped 
by the military police, but, as before, 
the papers passed muster, and a curt 
salute gave the tense occupants leave 
to proceed. As they approached the 
capital their progress became slower 
and slower. The whole expanse ‘of 
the road crawled with the grey lice, 
pressing forward to consolidate their 
gains in a beaten land. The shadows 
lengthened, and the belfry of Ste. 
Gudule raised its finger of warning 
over the huddled roofs of Brussels. 
Pleasant suburbs gave place to the 


streets of industry and commerce as - 


the little car plodded on. Super- 
ficially there was little change in the 
city’s life. Traffic was sparser, and 
what there was was mostly military. 
The pavements were thronged with 
pedestrians, but mingling with them 
could be seen the seeds of disease. 
For the ubiquitous uniform of the 
conqueror moved in the press, and 
took its ease in the cafés bordering the 
stately avenues of Belgium’s capital. 
With confidence Vanderdecken 
steered through the mass of army 
trucks and staff cars with their load 
of be-medalled officers of the German 
command. Beneath the frowning bulk 
of the cathedral the little Citroen 
passed, and turning sharply entered 
a narrow street of quiet grey houses. 
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“Get ready to jump out as soon as I 
stop,” their driver said, and the two 
officers nodded assent. With a jerk 
the car pulled up before a small block 
of flats. Stiffly, Cheyne and Weir 


clambered out and rapidly crossed ~ 


the pavement into the shelter of the 
doorway. In a moment their guide 
joined them and led them up a steep 
flight of stairs to a heavy door. In 
response to his ring, quick feet sounded 
inside, and the door swung open to 
receive them. As they entered it shut 
softly behind, and they stood in a 
narrow dark passage. Their eyes, 
unaccustomed to the gloom, could see 
little, but the pressure of Vander- 
decken’s fingers on their arms guided 
them into a book-lined room, lit by a 
wide window. Before them stood a 
slightly built little woman of early 
middle age, clad in the deep black of 
widowhood. Despite the disparity of 
sex, her face showed a striking resemb- 
lance to Vanderdecken, who smiled on 
them from the doorway. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ permit me to present 
you to my sister, Madame Roufier. 
Yvonne, these officers are your guests 
—Captain Cheyne and Lieutenant Weir 
of the British Army.” 

July, August, September. In the 
little flat the days passed slowly for 
the fugitives. Not once did they 
venture into the streets. It was unsafe, 
said their hostess. Regulations had 
been tightened up by the Germans, 
enraged as they were at the daily acts 
of sabotage and non-co-operation with 
which their efforts to conciliate a 
stubborn people were meeting. Of 
Madame Roufier her guests saw little. 
She was interested in a charitable 
organisation which worked among the 
poor of Brussels, and the increasing 
shortage of food made her work more 
onerous than before. Once, when 
Cheyne and Weir attempted to apolo- 
gise for the risks she ran in sheltering 
them, she silenced them almost 
abruptly. It was her duty, she said. 
There were countless thousands in 
Belgium. who were doing more for 
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the common cause, and, besides, the 
risks were negligible. Her solitude 
prevented an incursion from the billet. 
ing officer and her work was favour. 
ably looked upon by the German 
Military Government. Let her guests 
remain tranquil. There was nothing 
for them to fear. 

With decreasing frequency her 
brother visited the officers. Petrol, 
he explained, was getting short, and 
travel was difficult., There was no 
chance as yet of leaving the country. 
The train service to Paris was still 
chaotic, and the few trains running 
were reserved for the military. But 
his friends had not forgotten, and 
soon, he hoped, it would be possible to 
arrange something. 

September glided into October. The 
hearts of the trio were gladdened by 
the news of the Battle of Britain, 
which even the carefully controlled 
Press could, or would, not wholly 
falsify. The grey days in the little 
flat whitened the fugitives’ cheeks, 
and at times their bored nerves found 
relief in flashes of temper, quickly over. 
For doctor and gunner remained good 
friends through the dragging weeks 
of the autumn of 1940, and the indul- 
gence of the older man smoothed over 
many a tense moment. Assiduously 
they practised their French and played 
innumerable games of chess and 
patience. But the days were very 
long, and in sleep they found their 
only refuge from the ennui which 
oppressed them. 

The chilly wind of an October 
afternoon blustered through the grey 
streets. Beside the exiguously-fed 
stove Cheyne and Weir read listlessly 
of Tauchnitz editions bought for them 
by their hostess. In the outer door 4 
key rattled, and Vanderdecken’s stocky 
figure stood smiling before them. 
Enthusiastically they greeted him as 
he peeled off his heavy coat. ‘‘ My 
friends,” he cried, “ I have good news. 
The train service to Paris resumed 
last week. Today my good friends 
have worked a miracle, and your places 
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for the journey are taken for Friday 
frst. You will travel on your present 
papers—they are valid—and I have 
sufficient French currency for you to 
pay your way on the train. You will 
have little difficulty in passing the 
control The Germans are anxious 
that normal trade should flow in their 
new Europe. In Paris you will apply 
to the Station Commandant for per- 
mission to go to Lyons and Marseilles. 
I have letters here, vouching for you 
as salesmen opening up new territory 
for your firm’s products.” He paused, 
and once more his listeners were 
astounded with his knowledge of detail 
as he resumed: “ You will have forms 
to fill in, currency, passport, and so 
on. Use block letters, for your script is 
not the same as ours. Discrepancies 
might be dangerous... If you are 


/ required to speak about your busi- 


ness, explain that your agricultural 
machinery is urgently needed to help 
to cultivate France. I have inquired, 
and I hear that the Germans are some- 
times lax about business men. Your 
papers are in order. There is nothing 
to fear. Once you are in unoccupied 
France I can help you no further. 
You must make your own decision. 
At least an internment camp there 
cannot be worse than a German prison 
or @ firing squad. And your chances 
of reaching the sea are infinitely better 
in France than they are in little 
Belgium and Holland. You accept 
the risk, my friends? Good! I 
expected nothing else from British 
officers. We must leave soon before 
the curfew makes the streets dangerous 
for you. I shall, at least, see you to 
the gate of the station “ 

The blue-dimmed lights glimmered 
above the milling mob which besieged 
the barriers of the Paris platform. 
Behind a table at the entrance a young 
infantry officer, muffled to the ears in 
his tight greatcoat, rapidly checked 
the papers of the passengers who 
shuffled past him. A drab civilian 
stood at his elbow, his eyes intent on 
the passing stream. Behind, a detach- 
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ment of feld-polizei stood at ease, their 
faces expressing boredom as only a 
soldier’s can. With bumping hearts 
the Britons proffered their papers and 
tickets. The eyes of the Gestapo 
agent seemed to bore into them as 
they waited the lieutenant’s examina- 
tion to finish, ‘“Salesmen? So! | 
Good business, gentlemen,” came the 
nasal voice. ‘“‘ Next, please!” They 
were through ! 

In the stuffy darkness of their second- 
class carriage they bumped their way 
across the blacked-out country of 
Northern France. Their companions, 
three nondescript civilians, apparently 
stranger to one another, and a young 
officer of the Reichswehr artillery, 
dozed uneasily in their corners. A 
watery dawn showed them shattered 
villages, flattened by the hammer of 
the blitzkrieg, and in the late after- 
noon they descended, stiff and un- 
washed, on to the greasy platform of 
the Gare du Nord. At the barrier the 
ubiquitous officials, not quite so in- 
gratiating as their Brussels confréres, 
waved their papers away after a cursory 
glance, and the station buffet, thronged 
with an anxious-eyed crowd, gave 
them a meal of stale bread, nameless 
sausage, and acorn coffee. The francs 
with which Vanderdecken had pro- 
vided them hired a ramshackle fiacre 
for their journey across Paris—a 
changed Paris, grey and sick with the 
rash of alien uniforms—to the Gare de 
Lyons. Then the long wait in the 
dirty anteroom of the office of the 
Bahnhof Kommandant with its herded 
suppliants under the unshaded lights, 
and the ordeal of facing the table, 
littered with papers, behind which 
sat the arbiter of their fate. He was 
a thick-set bullet-headed Major, wear- 
ing the ribbons of the last Great War 
on his tight tunic. His ‘manicured 
fingers reached out for the identity 
cards and credentials which Cheyne 
and Weir held in hands which trembled 
a little. “Belgians? So! You have 
letters. Anvers et Cie? Yes, I have 
heard of the firm,”.came the clipped 
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voice in guttural French. ‘‘ Sergeant- 
Major, File BA at once. In the mean- 
time you will please fill in these forms.” 

The square head bent over the file, 
and the thick finger with its varnished 
nail ran rapidly down the long column 
of names. With a grunt the Major 
closed the paper-bound volume and 
pushed it away. ‘‘ The forms? Yes, 
Herr Cuvet—Herr Braak. Right. 
Sergeant-Major, stamp the papers of 
these gentlemen for transit to Un- 
occupied France.” He dropped his 
barrack-square manner, and his voice 
became sonorous. ‘You do good 
business, my friends. It is the Fiihrer’s 
desire to see the whole European 
family happy and prosperous under 
Germany’s leadership. Your machines 
and ploughs will help deluded France 
to regain her health. Your passes, 
gentlemen. A train for Lyons leaves 
at midnight. Heil, Hitler !”’ 

In the cold dawn the train bumped 
to a stop. The crowded carriage was 
foul with the exhalations from packed 
humanity. With a crash the door 
flew back to admit a sergeant of mili- 
tary police, his Luger pistol held ready 


in his right hand. “Papers. Passes. 
Right! Heil, Hitler!’’ Dazed, in- 
creflulous, the officers watched his 


retiring back. Then, on a common 
impulse, they leaned across the fat 
stomach of a bearded Frenchman and 
solemnly shook hands. Imprudent, 
thought Cheyne, but natural. The 
little eyes of their bearded companion 
twinkled sympathetically. Unoccupied 
France! It was too good to be true. 

Hour after hour the train jolted 
along the ill-laid track. The watery 
sunshine of the morning was succeeded 
by the grey dusk of an October evening 
as they crept through the sweet 
country of Central France. Into their 
nerve-centres the chill tide of reaction 
crept, and the two Britons slept 
heavily. Their fellow-travellers eyed 
them curiously as they slumbered, but 
with the habitual reserve of the French- 
man did not speak. 

It was still far from dawn when 
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Cheyne awoke. The eternal bumpity. 
click of the wheels had stopped, and 
the other occupants of the carri 
were on their feet. The fat bourgeois 
caught his eye. “Lyons, monsieyy, 
All change here. And, monsieur, bonne 
chance!” With a final twinkle he 
lowered himself carefully to the low 
platform. Followed by the sleep-sodden 
Weir, Cheyne scrambled stiffly down, 
The bleak wind which precedes dawn 
whistled under the girders of the great 
roof, and made them shiver as they 
followed the shuffling crowd to the 
barrier. Shabby in their old uniforms 
a police officer and a sergeant stood by 
the narrow gate. “Papers, messieurs, 
Belgians. You have tickets to Mar. 
Well, I suppose I cannot 
stop you with that stamp on them, 
We are no longer masters in our own 
country, it seems. Your train leaves 
at noon.” The concentrated bitter. 
ness in the policeman’s voice was like 
vitriol. Weir shivered as he listened. 
On such foundations of hate was. the 
New Order being built. 

The cold hours passed slowly as the 
two officers moved restlessly about the 
grimy station. Poverty screamed at 
them from the unpainted walls of the 
waiting-room, where they gnawed sour 
bread gritty with substitutes. The 
passive crowds looked half-fed, as they 
shuffled about with dreadful apathy. 
Then the slow jolt to the south in an 
unheated train through a night of 
bitter cold and blasting rain. 

Marseilles. Once past the inevitable 
examination of papers, they wandered 
aimlessly out to the wide square which 
fronted the station. Then Cheyne 
took command. Purposefully he led 
the way to a small eating-house which 
at least offered a place to talk in, and 
ordered two beers and some cold sausage 
from the unkempt waiter who slouched 
forward incuriously to attend to them. 
There was no one else in that dirty little 
room, and the waiter, having served 
the poor meal, retired out of earshot. 
**Now look here, laddie,’”’ Cheyne 
began, ‘‘ we’ve been dam’ lucky so far. 
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The question is—how do we get out 
of France ? It would be a poor thing 
surrender to the nearest bobby 
ghen we've got so far nearer home. 
Have you any ideas?” Weir shook 
his head rather hopelessly. ‘‘ No, doc., 
[haven’t. I suppose we should try to 

some skipper to stow us away. 
it's a pretty thin chance, all the same. 
We've very little money, and I expect 
the docks are carefully watched nowa- 
days.” ‘‘ I don’t know so much about 
that,” replied Cheyne thoughtfully. 
“Things seem very slack in Unoccupied 
France, judging by the way ‘they 


examined our papers. Anyway, let’s . 


fnish this garbage and get down to 
the Vieux Port. I had a few trips out 
east in Alfred Holt’s after I qualified, 
and I used to know this town fairly 
well. Gargon !” 

In his cabin Captain Alfredo Diaz 
of the Portuguese ship Tejo was in- 
dulging in a well-earned siesta. He 
was therefore justifiably annoyed when 
his steward awakened him to announce 
the arrival of two Belgian gentlemen 
m urgent business. With a grunt he 
sat up in his bunk and reached for his 
jacket. ‘‘ Show them in,” he muttered 
sleepily. 

The strangers who entered the stuffy 
little cabin did not look too prosperous, 
he thought, with their crumpled clothes 
and pale faces. Chandler’s runners, 
probably. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I am, 
a you see, busy. My ship sails at 
nidnight and I have much to do. 
What is your wish ?”’ Unconsciously 
he spoke in Portuguese, and with a 
mile watched the incomprehension 
which appeared on his visitors’ faces. 
He was about to repeat his question 
in French when the elder of the pair 
spoke, urgently and vehemently. On 
(Captain Diaz’ fat face a look of 
cunning, then dawning excitement, 
creased his sallow skin. He rose heavily 
and carefully closed the door. 

It was hot and foul-smelling in the 


*tween-decks of the Tejo. The thick 
air, permeated with the stench of a 
thousand cargoes, was hardly disturbed 
by the draught which swirled down from 
the ventilators. On a pile of gunny- 
bags Cheyne and Weir lay stretched 
full length in the sleep which comes 
from nervous exhaustion. Far below 
their recumbent bodies the shaft 
rumbled steadily as it drove the old 
tramp out into the purple void which 
was the Mediterranean. The clatter 
of sea-booted feet on the ladder awoke 
Weir, and a light flashed in his face. 
“You can come up now,” said a 
wheezy voice ; “ we are at sea.” 

Two miles away and twenty feet 
below the surface, Kapitan-Leutnant 
Schroder twisted the periscope round 
a few inches. The choppy sea and the 
faint light of dawn were making 
observation difficult, he thought. His 
eye steady at the rubber-coated eye- 
piece, he gazed at the stumpy silhouette 
which was bearing down on him. 
From his thin lips terse orders streamed. 
‘Three four eight degrees, range three 
one hundred metres, depth two metres. 
Both tubes—fire!” The slam as of a 
mighty door affrighted the sea as the 
torpedoes found their victim. 

Through a mist of pain the boy 
struggled to the surface of conscious- 
ness, and as he stirred, a blue sleeve, 
bearing the gold and red of a Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, R.N.V.R.,. stretched out 
for his wrist. Dimly he grappled with 
his sluggish thoughts, striving to piece 
his world together. Then he remem- 
bered, and with a cry endeavoured to 
sit up in the narrow bunk in which he 
lay. A strong arm pressed him gently 
down again and a voice said quietly, 
“Just take it easy, old son. You're 
all right.” ‘*‘ But Cheyne—my friend 
—where is he?” There was a pause, 
and the voice spoke again, compassion- 
ately, “I’m sorry, old man, but you 
were the only one we picked up.” 
Weir wept. 
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LAPIDARY REMINISCENCES. 


BY F. A. 


For some years I had the good 
fortune to reside in the district of 
Ratnapura, in Ceylon. The district, 
generally, is famous for the diversity 
and profusion of the jewels that are 
annually mined from its abundant soil. 

The actual mining was a seasonal 
operation totally dependent on the 
rainfall. In my district, where the 
gem -bearing alluvium was readily 
accessible (because near to the surface), 
the annual rainfall was everywhere 
heavy—187 inches was the usual 
annual average recorded by the rainfall 
meter in my garden; and that of the 
district generally was between 180 
and 200 inches—most of which fell 
in about four months of the year. 
During the wet monsoon the best 
places for finding the requisite gem- 
bearing soil—stream-beds, river-flats, 
swamps, and flat, low-lying parts of 
the jungle—were so completely inun- 
dated that mining was impossible. 

Although heavy manual work ceased 
during the monsoon, the ‘ trade’ con- 
tinued incessantly ; for there is much 
ancillary work to be done before a 
jewel finds itself beautifying an attrac- 
tive woman, enhancing the collection 
of a wealthy connoisseur, or whatever 
may be said to be the consummation of 
its career. One of these ancillary 
practices was the selling of poor- 
quality jewels throughout the various 
districts away from the gem-producing 
zones. In the gem-country of Ratna- 
pura the European residents, I suppose, 
were suspected (wrongly, as a matter 
of fact) of having some knowledge of 
good stones, bad ones, and indifferent. 
Numbers of these itinerant dealers 
visited at one time or another my 
bungalow in the hills before I became 
resident in their own district; and 
though I rarely bought from them, I 
took great interest in their stones, and 
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in all the information I could draw 
from them about the technique of 
mining, cutting, polishing, and selecting 
the good stones from the bad ones, 
Learning the different native names 
for the various sorts of jewels was an 
entrancing intellectual effort, and one 
which was a great help to mé when I 
was’ transferred from the hills to 
Ratnapura—the very heart of the 
jewelcountry. Many people up-country 
bought jewels from the itinerant 
dealers ; but to do so was well known 
to be a risky business, to court dis- 
aster, as the selection of a good stone 
was a matter of training and skill, 
and many were the swindles per- 
petrated when trashy glass baubles, 
or bits of quartz, were sold at high 
prices to Europeans of little guile. 
After a cursory examination of the 
mining conditions round the low- 
country tea estate to which I had been 
sent, I obtained permission to: mine 
certain parts of the property that had 
been pointed out to me by local native 
enthusiasts as fantastically favoured 
by nature for the production of jewels. 
These local experts were themselves 
disqualified from normal mining on 
the estate, which was European, 
private property. The tea and rubber 
was young, none of it more than 
twenty years old, and, as none of the 
Superintendents during that time had 
interested themselves in gems, the 
workable gem-deposits on the estate's 
unplanted jungle, about 500 acres, 
were untouched. Of course one must 
remember that the Ratnapura area of 
Ceylon has been producing jewels for 
more than two millenniums (Ceylon 
was dimly known to the Romans), and 
there can now be little land that 
can truly be virgin. Nevertheless the 
estate jungles showed little sign of 
having been worked for hundreds of 
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; except where, here and there, 
the ubiquitous gem-poacher had sunk a 
small pit. 

It required no special geological 
knowledge to notice that the desired 
soil was to be found nearest the surface 
in the most low-lying places: the most 
favoured of all were the ‘ flats,’ which 
are produced when a stream or river 
alters its course, thereby leaving a dry 
bed that becomes silted up to the level 
of the old banks after a few monsoon 
floods. Other favoured places were 
in the stream-beds themselves, where 
the water was shallow; or in spots 
where the main flow of river or stream 
water could be deflected to either 
side. It was essential that there 
should be, somewhere at hand, a good 
supply of flowing water in which to 
wash the gem-bearing deposit — 
although I have known mines where 
it was placed in sacks and carried 

, laboriously for considerable distances 
to flowing water. 

I am confining myself to description 
of my own mining experiences, which 
were necessarily on a small scale; and 


tions were I to comment unduly on 
the technique—albeit rather similar— 
employed by the native princes and 
world-famed Moorish gentlemen, whose 
life-work is to employ thousands of 
men working scores of mines throughout 
the gem-bearing regions. My efforts 
never involved the intricasies of hoists 
or pit-props ; for the selected areas were 
always more or less surface deposits, 
the pit itself seldom being more than 
half a dozen feet deep: and the gem- 
bearing deposit was washed in the 
flowing water of the stream as soon as 
it was brought to the surface. 

Labour was a matter of no difficulty : 
there were skilled men in the surround- 
ing countryside ready at all times to 
work for a European, but they were 
men of very varied characters and 
capacities—a consideration that made 
selection difficult and somewhat in- 
vidious. Nevertheless it was usually 
possible to recruit men well skilled in 
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the various phases of the work, who 
were more or. less closely related to 
persons in estate employ, and who 
would, therefore, be unwilling to com- 
promise their relations by inefficiency 
or dishonesty. P 

Of my men, the oldest, by far the 
most enthusiastic and knowledgeable, 
was an ancient and venerable Sinhalese 
veteran whom we called by the name 
‘ Baas "—a word that, like many other 
words, the Sinhalese have appropri- 
ated from the early Dutch colonists. 
Baas was an incurable optimist who 
had spent his whole life searching for 
jewels ; he had the gift of communicat- 
ing his optimism to others, and the 
capacity to sustain it even when a pit 
failed to yield jewels. Baas’s son was 
employed on the estate as blacksmith, 
and the two or three subsidiary miners 
were likewise related to estate em- 
ployees. The most notable was one 
Balahamy, who, in addition to his 
knowledge of jewels and of the practical 
technique of mining, was also a skilled 
hunter and an interesting shooting 
companion. Unfortunately he had 
met with a serious accident when 
fourteen years old. A sow with young 
had attacked and thrown him, ripping 
grievously the shin of his right leg, so 
that the shin-bone was both damaged 
and dirtied by the highly organic, 
tropically humid soil that was injected 
into the wound by the dirty tushes 
of the sow. Gangrene followed, and 
Balahamy would have died if his con- 
stitution had been less tough. Un- 
happily his leg, below the knee and 
including the foot, never wholly 
mended: it wasted badly, and little 
but the bone and a club-foot remained ; 
but, despite this misfortune and a 
pronounced limp, he was still extremely 
active. 

It was essential for me personally 
to be present at the mine only when the 
blue-clay deposit in which the jewels 
were embedded was brought to the 
surface and washed. When the clay 
was washed out of the baskets only 
the pebbles remained, and I scratched 
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and probed among them, picking out 
occasionally a gem whose brighter 
colour, shining vividly in the sun, was 
in startling contradistinction to the 
duller-coloured pebbles. 

The work itself was not of extreme 
complexity. None of my mine sites 
was placed where the gem-bearing 
stratum (the blue-clay in which was 
embedded the pebbly jewel-carrying 
shingle) was more than a very few 
feet below the top-soil. Or, when I was 
working a stream-bed, the blue-clay 
might even have been already laid bare 
by the erosive force of the water. So 
extremely solid was this composition 
of clay and pebbles that it was exces- 
sively difficult to break it up sufficiently 
to shovel into the washing-baskets. 
The blue-clay was of a consistency 
- mearly as hard as concrete, so the 
preliminary operation to sinking a 
gem-pit was always carried out by the 
knowledgeable old Baas, who was 
skilled in the easiest way of doing it. 
He would take a long probe of finely 
tempered steel, well pointed, with 
which, deeply engrossed, he would 
probe the prospective piece of ground 
thoroughly, now in this place, now in 
that, backward and forward, from side 
to side, until, satisfied, he would have 
delimited an area of size suitable to his 
purpose. A few days later the top-soil 
would have been removed, and, if 
necessary, any other strata that super- 
imposed themselves on the clay. When 
the actual clay was reached—rarely, 
in my pits, at a depth of more than 
five feet—the serious work began. The 
clay was first broken up by sharp 
downward blows of a heavy pick. As 
an accumulation of irregularly’ shaped 
lumps of pebbly clay was formed, it 
was shovelled into baskets and carried 
a few paces to running water for. wash- 
ing. These baskets were about eighteen 
inches wide by eight deep: the split 
laths of green bamboo of which they 
were made were plaited . somewhat 
loosely, to permit the water to flow 
freely between them, carrying with it 
the finer gravel and the blue mud of 
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the wash, but retaining anything jn 
excess of, say, half the size of the nail 
on one’s little finger. Basket after 
basket would be brought up and washed 
in the running water of the stream, 
before being placed in front of Baas and 
myself to be looked through for 
jewels. The washing process was pretty 
to watch : it required considerable skill, 
and was a work that could not be 
picked up in a moment. Perhaps the 
technique is similar to that employed 
by prospectors for gold and silver in 
those few remaining ‘ unpanned ’ parts 
of the world; the chief difference 
would seem to be that they use heavy 
metal pans, whereas the gem-washers 
of Ceylon, working in great heat 
where thousands of acres of sweltering 
bamboo jungle are as common a sight 
as heather is in Scotland, prefer to 
use light, easily replaceable, bamboo 
baskets. 


The old Baas himself was a master 
in the difficult art of washing clay. It 
was delightful to watch him, so fluent 
and effortless was his technique. He 
made it appear so very easy that, many 


. times, I took a bamboo basket of clay 


lumps, waded into the stream beside 
the old man, and attempted to imitate 
him. After many abortive efforts I 
did indeed achieve some small degree 
of efficiency ; but after, say, half an 
hour’s washing, when my back and 
legs were beginning to ache with stoop- 
ing, what little technique I had in the 
first place would disappear. I would 
find myself fast losing the rhythm, and 
many pebbles (all of them potential 
gems) would slush over the basket’s 
rim to be lost for ever in the flowing 
water of the stream. The expert, with 
circular, undulating rhythmic motion, 
soon. washed the pebbles from the thick, 
greasy clay which was made to slush 
over the rim of the basket at each 
undulation, so that only the pebbles 
remained. 

In the course of a day’s work thirty 
to forty baskets would be washed. 
Of that number only a small percentage 
would yield jewels—perhaps ten per 
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eent—the remainder would naturally 
show many of those pebbles which are 
found always in juxtaposition to jewels, 
and which, when found in numbers 
on the ground, or in a. stream-bed, 
indicate a substratum of jewel-bearing 
‘slay. Among the finer pebbles in 
every basket would be many small 
chips of a ruby tinge, just like small 
fragments and splinters of broken, red 
glass; and these also, when found in 
places where jewels were previously 
unsuspected, were an infallible sign of 
their proximity beneath the soil. 

The jewels themselves, which we 
picked out from amid the pebbles at 
the bottom of the baskets, were easily 
recognised in their uncut state. In this 
particular they differ from the stones 
so commonly found by, visitors to 
certain of the Cornish beaches, notably 
that part of the English South-West 
littoral that extends for some miles 
east and west of Penzance, The English 
stones—agates, crystals, and quartz of 
various kinds—require a skilled eye in 
the person who wishes to pick them up 
from among the infinite number of 
very similar stones of which that 
littoral is so largely composed. For 
the exterior of such specimens differs 
from the interior: the cut and polished 
stone resembling in no way its former 
state. All the jewels from the Ratna- 
pura mines were remarkably similar 
in uncut condition to that of their cut 
and polished final state. They are, in 
effect, as glass dulled and roughened 
by the attrition of water (such glass 
baubles as one often finds on the sea- 
shore) is to glass in its polished, normal 
condition. They were easily picked 
out of the washing-baskets from among 
‘the worthless pebbles. 

Commonest, I discovered, was what 
is called in English, a star-sapphire. 
This pretty stone was oftenest found 
in rather irregular, conical shape (like 
the ‘shepherd’s crown’ known to all 
fossil hunters), bluey white, and, despite 
attrition, more transparent than 
opaque. Sometimes the rough stones 
were of considerable size: I have 
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found them as large as blackbirds’ 
eggs; but they were difficult stones 
to cut, as great skill and masterly 
judgment were essential if the lustrous, 
five-pointed star, which is the beauty 
and attraction of the jewel, was to be 
placed correctly—that is, its lucid 
tentacles spreading like a starfish across 
the stone, cut usually in dome shape. 
An error of judgment by the lapicide, 
carelessness, or, as was most often the 
case, irregularity in the construction of 
the stone, would result in the star being 
misplaced. In a perfect star-sapphire 
all five tentacles of the star should 
converge symmetrically on the centre 
of the dome of the jewel. That is why 
they are so excessively difficult to cut ; 
and why so large a percentage of 
seemingly fine uncut stones are, when 
closely examined by an expert, pro- 
nounced uncuttable. 

Rarer by far than the star-sapphire 
was the star-ruby. This stone was 
found by me but seldom, and then of 
a weight not exceeding about fifteen 
carats—about the size of a lady’s 
finger-nail. It was a stone of very 
exceptionable beauty: déep ruby red, 
tinged a little with purple in some 
specimens, with a star, similar to that 
of the star-sapphire in every essential 
but colour—and that was a palish, 
almost opalescent hue, streaking the 
deep red with five fingers of paler lustre. 

Emeralds, tourmalines, amethysts, 
cat’s-eyes, moonstones, anomalous small 
gems of different primary colours, 
comprised. the lapidary assortment of 
the district. The blue sapphires were 
the most attractive, but they were also 
the rarest: seldom did I find one more 
than four or five carats, and. even then 
the deep blue, almost purple, which is 
seen in the finest Kashmiri sapphires, 
was absent. Nevertheless Ceylon 
sapphires are very fine, but the only 
ones I found were either badly flawed 
or streaked with an alien colour; or 
just tiny, lovely chips off some larger 
stone, perhaps lying there unfound ; 
or, more likely, when one remembers 
that precious stones have been mined 
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in this region for at least two thousand 
years, these small chips may be the 
only remaining vestiges of miraculous 
jewels long since discovered by man. 

There were numbered among my 
gemming acquaintances several Moorish 
lapicides from the neighbouring town- 
ship of Ratnapura. These Moormen I 
employed when I had collected a suffi- 
cient number of uncut jewels to make 
it worth their while to leave their 
homes in the town to work for me, in 
my bungalow, for a few weeks. I 
harboured them—two as a rule—in a 
spare room at the back of my bungalow ; 
and in the daytime they carried their 
wooden machines on to the verandah, 
where they squatted cross-legged, like 
alien effigies of the Buddha, concen- 
trating on the work. 

The construction of their machines 
was simple. They were lathes, whose 
rotation was procured by means of a 
bow about three feet long, which was 
held in the right hand and pushed 
backward and forward. On the left 
extremity of the spindle was a convex 
wooden wheel against whose whirling 
surface, roughened suitably by the 
application of fine, hard grinding sand, 
the jewels were eut and polished. The 
convex surface of the wheel was first 
smeared with a viscous, glutinous hard- 
setting substance, against which the 
sand was blown from the palm of the 
hand. In a short time it dried into the 
gum and formed a surface very much 
superior to the finest sandpaper. 

Before cutting the stones the Moors 
would first confabulate together, dis- 
cussing their merits and demerits. 
Some they rejected altogether, and 
with others they said they would do 
their best. Cutting took a long time. 
They sat for hours, right arms work- 
ing to and fro, the jewel held in 
the fjngers of the left hand, pressed 
against the rough, whirling surface of 
the wheel. Gradually the stone changed 
from its rough, anomalous shape to a 
regularity of contour that was most 
pleasing to observe. Finally, the facets 
would begin to appear under the remark- 
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ably facile fingers of these masterly 
cutters. The symmetry with which 
they created the facets, aided by no 
more than a precise, infinitely subtle 
synchronisation and co-ordination of 
hand and eye, appeared little short of 
magic. 

» When the facets had been created, 
the cutting sand was removed from the 
surface of the wheel, and polishing 
sand, much finer, was substituted. The 
stones were then lustreless and opaque, 
but their finished brilliance and vivid- 
ness of colour appeared after only a 
little polishing. 

The Moormen were unscrupulous in 
their dealings with Europeans, and it 
was unwise to allow them to work on a 
valued stone without very close super- 
vision ;. for they would be quick to 
substitute a similar but inferior jewel 
of their own for one of finer quality. 
Another of their wiles was to pretend 
that a stone was uncuttable—they 
would then offer (as a favour) to buy 
it, take it away, and recut it to their 
own advantage. 

I have been shown from time to time 
jewels made into rings, brooches, and 
bracelets, bought by my friends from 
jewellers in Colombo, Kandy, and 
Nuwara Eliya, and been astonished at 
the prices paid for them; for, though 
I never found jewels of extraordinary 
value, what I did find cost only a 
fraction of what similar stones in shops 
would have cost me. 

Love of fine jewels can almost be: 
said to be inherent in most higher 
mankind. Certainly in all those who 
are, in one way or another, artistic. 
I shall not lightly forget my reception 
by a renowned firm of London jewellers 
noted for their connoisseurship in fine 
stones. On leave from the East, still 
strange to London after long absence, 
I entered the magnificent carpeted 
interior, carrying with me a few jewels 
which I had omitted to have set in the 
East. I expected to be treated frigidly 


—with cold British phlegm—perhaps 
even to be shown the door as a pro-' 


vincial; and, indeed, my reception 
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was reserved, until I had produced my 
stones, some cut, some uncut, and 
explained my ideas for setting them. 
Having proved myself satisfactorily 
a lapidophile, neither Gadarene nor 
Philistine, but a Believer, ‘faint,’ 
perhaps, ‘ but pursuing,’ I was pleased 
beyond words with my treatment. The 
gentleman was an enthusiast worthy 
of friendship with the mighty Ben- 
yenuto Cellini himself. He showed me 
jewels which, to gaze upon, almost 
made me tremble; particularly a 
sapphire from Kashmir, which I will 
not insult by attempting to describe. 
Far from treating the very mediocre 
assemblage of gems that I produced 
on that first occasion with super- 
ciliousness, he asked to see more—a 
request to which I was able to accede— 
and the interest he manifested even 
in the smallest mining details was 
pleasing to an exile. Although it was 
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his business to handle jewels of every 
kind, and to know them intimately, 
he had often wondered, he said, about 
their history, and about their appear- 
ance while lying undiscovered in the 
ground ; and the hiatus was a pleasant 
one to bridge; for it is interesting to 
realise the possible vicissitudes that 
may attend a jewel in its progress 
from lonely fever-stricken jungle to 
Old Bond Street. I discovered that the 
spirit of the jeweller had survived the 
successive waves of Puritanism that 
followed the Reformation, and that the 
boorish attitude of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola toward lapidary beauty 
was truly dead: jewels were gleaming 
still as brilliantly, and Cellinis, Bandi- 
nellos, Caradossos, and Targhettas 
were waiting to cut and set them skil- 
fully, for a galaxy of men and women 
as fastidious as any the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries produced. 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


A DISTINGUISHED soldier recently 
fluttered the dovecotes by a letter to 
the public Press in which he suggested 
that England should announce her 
intention of granting ‘Dominion 
Status’ to India within a definite 
period, such period being, so far as I 
remember, either of one year from 
the present moment or of one year 
from the end of the present war. This, 
in his opinion, would release an 
immense ‘war potential’ in England’s 
favour, ‘would at any rate be accept- 
ance of a just claim which India for 
some time past has been putting 
forward. If it really is suggested that 
a tremendous change in the form of 
the governing of India is to be made, 
it seems to me somewhat rash to fix a 
definite period within which the change 
is to be accomplished. And personally 
I am somewhat in the dark about what 
the change inherent in the proposal 
really is to be. I do not speak as a 
statesman, jurist, expert on consti- 
tutional law: I speak simply as a 
commonplace individual who lived for 
@ good many years in India, who was 
acquainted more or less with a good 
many Indian politicians, who on the 
whole got on fairly well with the people 
in whose company he found himself. 
I am not a hot-gospeller of Indian 
independence, but I could never see an 
@ priori and necessary condition of 
experience (this is rather Kantian 
jargon) which renders it impossible for 
India to be in some way free and 
self-governing. 

But ‘ Dominion Status’ seems to me 
to be very little more than a phrase ; 
and I have often reflected with a 
mixture of amusement and bitterness 
that Indians, especially Indians of the 
educated political class, are very much 
the slaves of phrases. I reached a 
stage at which I ground my teeth over 


Mr Montagu’s ‘angle of vision’: for 
years the political Indian confronted 
with a problem proclaimed that he or I 
or somebody must consider the problem 
‘from a new angle of vision,’ and 
having said so much he considered that 
he had solved every difficulty, answered 
every question. Some other English 
talker invented a phrase about an 
‘iron loop of the law,’ and the phrase 
caught the fancy of India as fire catches 
the dry grass of a forest.¥ My fellow 
councillors of the Madras Corporation 
often enough questioned, quite properly 
and politely, the legality or propriety 
of some of my official actions. But im 
the Indian Press of the day the coun- 
cillors were always ‘ casting iron loops’ 
about me. The catchword got on my 
nerves: I pictured myself as festooned 
in chains ! 

The purely formal content of the 
phrase ‘ Dominion Status ’ I take to be 
this. In the year 180l1—and that is 


going back far enough — England’ 


possessed a Secretary of State for War 
and for the Colonies. A queer colloca- 
tion of words: was there some lingering 
memory of the trouble between England 
and her American colonies, when war 
was the chief preoccupation of the 
Minister concerned with colonies? In 
1854 the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies attained a separate existence ; 
and in 1925 there was created a 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. 
This last-named Secretary deals with 
Dominions as distinct from Colonies; 
and a Dominion is distinguished from 
a Colony by the fact that a Dominion 
is ‘ self-governing.’ 

‘Self-governing’ is a term rather 
difficult to define precisely; and 
whether India is or is not self-governing 
is @ question to be discussed. India 
certainly does not come under the 
control of the Dominion Secretary, and 
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hoc has not Dominion Status. 
India has her own particular Secretary 
of State. This may seem to be a mere 
matter of words, but really there is a 
little more than words to it. A portion 
of the cost of the Secretary’s office is 
charged on Indian revenues; and the 
feeling of India is that the charge is 
imposed on India because India as 
yet is too feeble to refuse payment, 
and the charge is looked on as a badge 
of India’s inferiority. Government 
accounting is rather a mystery; but 
it would seem that the charge is really 
so small that it is scarcely worth 
collecting, and its remission would be a 
concession grateful to Indian feeling. 
Then the Secretary of State is bound 
to consult in some matters, and in 
some matters to obtain the consent of 
his Council, an advisory body of whom 
at least half must have had experience 
of administration in India. Indians, 
to far as my experience is any guide, 
regard this Council with mixed feelings. 
No doubt a number of retired officials 
can now and then supply useful 
information on points of detail to a 
political chief ; but is such information 
not obtainable in other and possibly 
better ways? Indians were wont to 
observe drily that this Council re- 
sembled too much a pinjarapole, that 
institution being a compassionate home 


for animals outworn and cast out from 


service ! 

Probably no Indian desires that the 
Secretaryship of State for India should 
be merged in the Secretaryship for the 
Colonies: it is more dignified for great 
India to have her ownespecial Secretary, 
and the arrangement probably facili- 
tates the despatch of business. Pre- 
sumably the desire of Indian politicians 
is that India should be self-governing : 
here is the crucial point of the con- 
troversy. And here is a consideration 


which I have often pressed on Indian’ 


friends. 

There are certain things which one 
man cannot confer on another, or one 
nation confer on another nation. There 
are certain things which a man or a 
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nation must take for himself or itself. 
By the word ‘take’ I do not imply: 
‘take by violence’: there are many 
things which are there for a peaceful 
taking if a man or association of men 
has but the courage and capacity to 
take them. Perhaps I can make my 
meaning clear by a reference to @ 
problem of Ireland, my own country. 
This is the question of higher education 
for Catholics: in my young days men 
wrangled bitterly about it. I think 
that the attitude then of the claimants 
of higher education for Irish Catholics 
rather resembles the attitude now of 
the claimants of self-government for 
India. .The Irish problem seems to 
have found some practical solution ; 
perhaps the Indian problem will yet 
find a solution in the same way. 

It is quite true that in the bad old 
days of the eighteenth century and 
even later higher education was denied 
in Ireland to persons professing the 
faith of the Church of Rome. But 
times change and men grow more 
sensible and tolerant ; and the history 
of the nineteenth century seems to 
me to be a history of attempts to 
provide higher education for Irish 
Catholics, and of the stubborn rejection 
of every offer by the Catholic bishops 
who professed to voice the educational 
aspirations of their people. 

Dublin University (‘Trinity’), con- 
sidering the circumstances of its founda- 
tion, may well have been suspect in 
early days. So in the middle of the 
century were founded the three Queen’s 
Colleges. These were promptly rejected 
by the hierarchy as ‘ godless colleges.’ 
Newman was summoned from England 
to undertake the founding of a purely 
Catholic University: he spent his 
strength and genius on the task for 
years, then awoke to the realisation 
that the Irish heads of his Church had 
no intention of allowing him to estab- 
lish anything better than a priest-ridden 
seminary. In disgust, and with very 
bitter words, he returned to England. 

Meanwhile ‘Trinity’ had been 
changing. In my own University 
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_days every prize offered was open to 
all without distinction of sect. What 
is more remarkable is my recollection 
that during my own short University 
life every position of honour which the 
vote of the undergraduates can confer 
was held at one time or other by a 
Catholic. Later a scheme was sketched 
out for the remodelling of Trinity in 
accordance with the supposed desires 
of the Catholic hierarchy. But the 
hierarchs would have none of it; and 
when a new National University at 
last was founded, the Catholic Primate 
of Ireland at once denounced it as 
‘a pagan bantling.’ In the minds of 
the cynical the belief sprang up that 
the desire of the bishops was to safe- 
guard their flock from the dangers of 
any education. 

Now my point of view as regards 
Indian self-government was forcefully 
set forth as regards Irish Catholic educa- 
tion by Dr Walter Macdonald, generally 
considered to be the most brilliant 
intellect of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Said Dr Macdonald in effect : 
“* What’s all the pother about ? Ireland 
is predominantly Catholic, and Trinity 
is open to all. Walk in, Catholics, and 
in ten years Trinity will be yours.” 
But the Catholic hierarchy would not 
listen : they wanted ‘ higher education ’ 
handed to them ready-made and on a 
plate. It cannot be so with higher 
education, and it cannot be so with 
political independence. These things 
cannot be,given to men without con- 
scious, purposeful effort of their own. 

Here is the history of the struggle 
for India’s political independence as I 
see it. 

Lord Curzon was Viceroy of India 
when I began my Indian life. He was 
probably the ablest and probably the 
least tactful of Viceroys, and his 
Viceroyalty is sufficiently distant to 
serve as a terminus a quo for my con- 
sideration of my subject. An Indian 
politician—I think it was G. K. 
Gokhale—made a remark about Lord 
Curzon which was witty and true, but 
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of which he himself did not understang 
the ultimate import. He said thg 
Lord Ripon’s idea was to render the 
people of India self-governing, ang 
that Lord Curzon’s idea was to render 
the Government of India autonomous, 
The truth of the remark has beep 
made clearer by the publication in 
Lord Curzon’s biography of a private 
letter written by Mr St John Brodrick, 
who was at the moment of writing 
Secretary of State for India. “ George,” 
says Mr Brodrick—I quote substan. 
tively, not literally—‘‘seems to be 
under the impression that the duty of 
the Secretary of State is to act as his 


ambassador at the Court of St James,” 


That seems to have been true enough: 
I rather fancy that Lord Curzon in 
his last days ag Viceroy had become 
impossible vis-a-vis the Home Govern- 
ment. He had forgotten that he wasa 
Viceroy, had come to think of himself 
as an independent Sovereign. 

And yet—here is what Mr Gokhale 
did not understand—Lord Curzon with- 
out in the least intending it was doing 
@ great deal in the cause of Indian 
independence. He was establishing the 
principle that the Government in India 
may have a mind and a voice of its 
own, that it is not at all bound to 
accept orders from England as from 
Mount Sinai. After the South African 
War England proposed an arrangement 
which really was barefaced robbery 
at the expense of India. A certain 
number of British regiments were to be 
kept in South Africa as a garrison, 
but for their upkeep India was to pay. 
The justification of this extraordinary 
proposal was that in case of need India 
should have ‘ first call on’ the services 
of such troops. Lord Curzon on behalf 
of India refused to consider this 
sophistry for a moment. If the troops 
were needed by Africa, let Africa pay 
forthem. If India was to pay for them, 
then let the troops be stationed m 
India. When the Government of 
England invited representatives to 
some celebration and proposed that 
India should defray the cost of their 
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entertainment, Lord Curzon acidly 
observed that it was a new conception 
of hospitality to take the expense of 
atertaining a guest from the guest’s 
pocket. In short, Lord Curzon believed 
and insisted that the interests of India 
must not: be subordinated to the con- 
yeniences of England. 

Certainly Lord Curzon did not pro- 

to offer to Indians an increasing 
share in the administration of their 
own country. He simply wished to 
‘Curzonify ’ that administration ; like 
Pope’s Turk, he could ‘ bear no rival 
near his throne. He was annoyed 
because the Provinces of Bombay and 
Madras were ruled by Governors sent 
out from England, supplied with 
statutory councils, and permitted the 
privilege of direct address to the 
Secretary of State. Such Governors 
he would abolish, filling their places 
by Lieutenant - Governors, that is, 
members of the civil servants directly 
and unquestionably under the orders of 
the Viceroy. But, if he would glorify 
himself, Lord Curzon, on the long view, 
was laying a foundation for which 
Indian politicians should have been 
grateful. That they have never shown 
gratitude is no occasion of reproach 
to them. For gratitude under these 
conditions would imply a degree of 
detached and philosophical perspicuity 
rarely found in mortals, whatever their 
race. 

The wheel of Fortune turned oddly. 
The Conservative Government of Eng- 
land grew tired of Lord Curzon, and 
sueceeded in forcing his resignation on 
& point wherein he was entirely in the 
right. And with a natural longing for 
a little quiet the Government sent to 
India a genial old sportsman who 
could be trusted to agree with every- 
body and to controvert nobody. But 
then the Home Government itself fell 
from power, and the conservative and 
accommodating Mr Brodrick was re- 
placed at the India Office by the liberal 
and entirely unbending Mr John 
Morley. The era of political reform in 
India opened. 
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Mr Morley—I am quite aware of his 
later peerage—increased the strength 
of Provincial Legislative Councils, 
abandoned the principle of an ‘ official 
majority ’ which had hitherto rendered 
debate in such Councils very much of 
an empty formality, gave legal recog- 
nition to the elective principle, and 
opened to the Council fields hitherto 
denied of debate and division. Perhaps 
his most significant reform was to add 
to the Governor’s Executive Council— 
where such Governor and Council 
existed—an Indian member. Certainly 
Indians were advancing politically. 

But while Indians advanced, it is 
quite possible that India receded. A 
good many causes of this phenomenon 
might be suggested. Lord Curzon had 
wished to rule alone; he did not 
particularly .welcome ability in his 
coadjutors, so the level of the Indian 
Governments sank: strong servants 
were replaced by complaisant. Now 
the centre of gravity shifted from Simla 
to Whitehall, and Mr Morley, the 
elderly and doctrinaire Liberal, while 
perfectly willing to advance Indians 
to positions of nominal importance, 
had no intention whatever of allowing 
to Indians or to anyone else in India 
a@ voice in the determining of Indian 
policy, or a share in the responsibility 
for such policy. The consequence was 
a further declension in the class or 
strength of the administration in 
India. Mr Morley did not take that 
administration seriously—one recalls 
his contemptuous phrase, ‘ overworked 
tchinovniks ’—and naturally enough 
that administration ceased to take 
itself seriously. Here is an example. 
A dispute arose between Mr Marley 
and an Indian Provincial Government 
over the filling of an important post. 
The Provincial Government wanted to 
appoint Mr A., Mr Morley wanted to 
appoint Mr B., both of them undeniably 
competent. The disputants reached a 
compromise by appointing Mr C., 
whom neither party pretended to 
consider competent! Perhaps the 
Morleyan dispensation was grateful to 
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many Indians: it combined much 
nominal and a little real authority 
with a total absence of responsibility. 
One thing is certain: Morleyan pro- 
gress, despite its obvious limitations, 
brought to light some uncommonly 
able Indians, who, had they been 
allowed, might have effected much. 
Mr Morley was wise in that he chose 
his Indians: he understood that India 
was not yet competent to choose for 
herself. 

‘But, as is the nature of human things, 
Mr Morley and his methods passed 
away, and a more balanced Liberalism 
began to obtain in England. England 
now was willing to grant increased real 
power to Indians, and at the same time 
to insist on Indians’ aeceptance of real 
responsibility. It is here that Indians, 
political Indians, have proved dis- 
appointing: it is here that they, to 
my mind, recall the matter of Catholic 
education in Ireland. I can see little 
in their history during the last twenty 
years save a search for pretexts for 
avoiding responsibility. 

England despatched to India a 


Commission of Inquiry to ascertain the 
lines along which political advance 
might be made. At once the cry was 


raised, “boycott the Commission,” 
which meant that if England did insist 
on advance, Indians certainly would 
take no responsibility for advancing. 
Reforms were proposed and enacted : 
at once the cry was heard, “ wreck the 
reforms.” No human contrivance is 
perfect, but surely it is but common- 
sense to give trial to a system and to 
amend its faults in the light of experi- 
ence. To refuse to make the trial is 
simply imbecile. A man may have in 
him’ the potentiality of long-distance 
swimming, but he will accomplish no 
swims, short or long, unless he trains 
and tries. 

I have tried to understand this 
attitude of Indians, to ascertain the 
reasons for their refusal of co-operation. 


Indians, I have been told, cannot’ 


accept responsibility in the Provincial 
Governments because responsibility is 
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not theirs in the Central Government };, ‘i 


of India. This is a very odd argument, 
I play a very humble part in loca 
self-government ; would it be logical 
or sensible on my part to refuse to 
discharge my duties in my rural Aistrict 
council on the plea that I am no 
admitted to sit in the Parliament 9 
Westminster? An English apologist 
for Indian political tomfoolery (I cay 
find no better word) found it significant 
and apparently commendable that the 
Legislative Assembly (this is the Parlig. 
ment of the Central Government) hag 
invariably rejected the Central Budget 
without discussion. It is a matter of 
some toil and difficulty to read 4 
Budget, understand a Budget, propose 


practical amendments to a Budget. It}j 


is much less troublesome to reject the 
Budget in toto, especially when one is 
assured that no harm will ensue from 
one’s rejection. For the Viceroy will 
assuredly ‘certify’ the Budget; and 


so the business of the country wil}i 


proceed smoothly, and without incon 
venience to anyone. 

Quite recently it was proposed t 
enlarge the Cabinet of the Government 
of India by a large accession of Indian 
Ministers, to establish a definite Indian 
majority at the centre. But the leader 
of an Indian political caucus was ready 
with an excuse. He had not bem 
consulted in the matter, and apparently 
without his nihil obstat no political 
reform could proceed. There am 
remarkakle possibilities in this argu 
ment. For even if caucus-leader A 
be satisfied, a power of veto must 
surely still reside in caucus-leaden 
B., C., D., &e. 

Taking this caucus business seriously 
for an instant, one may point out that 
the caucus is a fatal political institution. 
The example of France is before ou 
eyes. The Chamber of Deputies i 
France was entirely caucus-ridden: 00 
French politician could join a Gover 
ment or act when in a Government 
without caucus approval. We s@ 
the result. The caucuses and theit 
leaders are in the street; France 
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is ‘in the gutter. 
eorimination. 

There are some pieces of advice 
hich I would press on the notice of 
Indian politicians. Two of them are in 
latin, and one in English poetry. 

The first is nihil fit per saltum. That 
means no more than that a perfect 
(onstitution, which will satisfy every 
Indian aspiration, cannot be handed 
ready-made to India by England or 
by anyone else. India demands 
‘freedom’: if by freedom she means 
some political system which will lift 
her above all human necessities and 
restraints, India will never attain 
feedom. For no such system exists 
or ever can exist in this world. There 
is nothing perfect in this life: there 
are many steps towards perfection, but 
there is no step into perfection. 

The second is Spartam nactus es: 
hane exorna. In other words, one must 
do the best with what one has. There 
is not much sense in picturing what 
one could do with what one has not 
now, and which one is never likely to 
have. And the third piece of advice 
but repeats. the second in poetical 
English— 
“The common problem, yours, mine, every- 
one’s, 

Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be—but finding ‘first 

What may be, then find how to make it 

fair 

Up to our means.” 


But enough of 


I descend to detail. 

An Indian Province has, on the 
whole, about as much liberty as a 
self-governing State can have under a 
Federal Government of many States. 
A State of the American Union is 
almost autonomous, and yet there are 
and must be restrictions on _ its 
autonomy. Such State cannot levy 
war, cannot impose duties against 





another State, cannot interfere with 
the carriage of the American mails, 
and so on. An Indian Province has 
its own Governor, its own Cabinet, its 
own Legislature, its own Courts of 
first instance and of appeal. Surely 
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here is a field for action: lay in the 
parts a solid foundation of order and 
efficiency, and autonomy for the whole 
probably can be built thereon. 

The administrative trend has run 
contrariwise to Lord Curzon’s desires : 
Bombay and Madras have not been 
reduced to Lieutenant-Governorships ; 
other, Provinces have been raised to 
Governorships. The Governors of some 
Provinces are sent out from England, 
the Governors of some are promoted 
from the permanent Civil Service. I 
am not greatly in favour of this last 
method: the mind of a civil servant 
after thirty years or so of service is 
set in a mould. An outsider, if he be 
a really good man, is preferable: he 
comes to the task with a fresh mind, he 
can take a broader view of problems. 
Why should not Indian effort be con- 
centrated on the obtaining of really 
capable Indians as Provincial Gover- 
nors? Formally there is noimpediment: 
Lord Sinha was Governor of one Indian 
Province, Sir Muhammad Usman for a 
time was Governor of another. What 
a Governor my great old chief Sir 
Rajagopalachariar would have made. 
He was exceptional ; but it is scarcely 
reasonable to suppose that Indian 
drive and determination died with 
him. I must admit that here I may 
seem to contradict myself, for Sir 
Rajagopalachariar rose from the per- 
manent Civil Service. 

The Governor’s Cabinet, when I 
went to India, was purely official. Mr 
Montagu invented a hybrid Cabinet, 
partly official and partly unofficial. 
The system did not work: I do not 
see how it ‘could ever have been 
expected to work. Two things essen- 
tially heterogeneous cannot be com- 
bined to make a homogeneous whole. 
Now the Provincial Cabinets are wholly 
unofficial, that is, chosen (as in England) 
from politicians, not from civil servants. 
But I understand that to Cabinet 
Ministers now are attached official 
‘ advisers,’ and on this I look with a 
certain distrust. I dislike Powers 
behind the Pope, je n’aime pas les 
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Eminences grises. If an Indian be 
really competent to fill the post of 
Cabinet Minister, let him hold that 
post without condition or reservation. 
But let India bear two considerations 
in mind. 

Ministers and Ministries have hitherto 
been taking office and resigning office 
at the behest of an outside and irrespon- 
sible organisation known as the Indian 
Congress. A Minister who will accept 
office under these conditions is of no 
use to his country or to anyone in it. 
And it is no sufficient qualification for 
office that a man is an Indian. On this 
point I have something particular to 
say. 

The Indian Ministers chosen by Lord 
Morley were of very high class indeed ; 
the later Ministers supposedly appointed 
@s representatives of Indian political 
parties were very much less satisfactory. 
In my last Indian days I came across 
@ case in which, to the best of my 
judgment, an Indian officer had been 
treated with grave discourtesy and 
injustice. I fought his case to the best 
of my ability, but unavailingly. For 
the Indian Minister nominally at the 
head of this particular department 
amounted to just nothing at all: all 
power was in the hands of his formally 
irresponsible subordinates. And there 
are few things more unfortunate in 
their results than power without 
responsibility. 

Again, Indians must clear their 
minds of the supposition that an Indian 
Minister’s control of a public depart- 
ment entitles him to administer that 

gdepartment wholly or mainly in the 
interest of his own creed or sect. Again 
I recall a particular illustration of my 
meaning. 

It concerns an Indian whom, the 
opportunity coming my way, I jumped 
over the heads of others, Indian and 
European, simply because I con- 
sidered him to be a very able man. 
And indeed I do not think that anyone 
ever questioned his ability in his 
profession. But he belonged to a 
particular sect, and later, when control 
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became a comedy. He was promotej 
and demoted according as his sect wag, 
or was not, in power, quite i i 
of his abilities or his work accomplished, 
When last I heard of him he haj 
reached the material quietude of , 
compromise. He had been appointej 
to an important and well-paid . 
fessional post. But the duties of thy} 
post lay in a department of his pro. mlvatic 
fession to which he had been a strange| 4 bs 
for at least twenty years. That it wa he 
@ public duty to utilise this many}"~. 
abilities in the best interest of th) ta. 
public was a thought that apparently vonmesal 
did not enter the minds of those con. 
trolling the man’s fortunes. 

There is a very fair opportunity fo 
activity in the fields of provincia 


finance and legislation. And the menj’™P® 
of pros 


discerning choice of judicial officer, 

In short, an Indian Province could hk ory © 
«, Spolitici 

The field may not finally satisfy a man’s 

ambition, but let him first make tr 

of his abilities in it. Joseph Chamber 

lain proved himself at Birmingham er 

he went to Westminster. 

I turn to the centre, to the Govem- 
ment of India. And for the moment! 
waive the question whether responsi 
bility there is or can be in Indian hands, 
But undeniably there is much and 
important work to be done there. The 
Budget is presented to the Legislativ§ | 
Assembly: is it not about time thai}, 
the Assembly seriously considered that 
Budget, instead of going through th 
childish farce of rejecting it without 
discussion? It is interesting thatie 
however it has been got done, in Indiang, 
finance a serious Indian wrong has beet 
righted. 

Long ago the Indian Government§ 
needing revenue, imposed an impotg ,. 
duty on cotton goods entering India 
Lancashire, then omnipotent, insisté 
that an equivalent excise duty sho ; 
be imposed on the product of Indiag. 
mills. This was soulless commercialisi 
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ab its worst, and it was stupidity which 
coiled with devastating effect on the 
head of Lancashire. For from the 
memory of this wrong, and not from 
Mr Gandhi’s hare-brained schemes of 
hand-weaving, sprang the boycott of 
English cotton goods in India. 

As I have mentioned Mr Gandhi's 
name, I may mention a few facts 
wlative to his scheme of having the 
glvation of India on the handloom 
and hand spinning-wheel. 
bah The unjust excise duty imposed at 
neal the selfish behest of Lancashire on 
the Indian mill goods was really an effective 

measure of protection for Indian hand- 
weaving. Indian, not English, mills 
were the direct competitors of the 
Indian hand-weaver. The excise duty, 
al purpose, brought to him a little measure 
of prosperity, or a little postponement 
of ruin. 
heath The second point is contained in a 
id be story told to me by a well-known Indian 
uni }Politician, who, admiring Mr Gandhi, 
onl proposed to clothe himself in Indian 


anger 


“tril hand-woven cloth. He went to the 


shop which specialised in the stuff, and 


took with him an Indian weaving’ 


“Tt’s nice stuff,’ said the 
ven ("Ving master drily, “but I don’t 
ent 1} 82 inch of stuff in the place that 
cial has been woven out of handspun yarn 
anda{ 0D @ handloom.” The patriotic 

all shopman at first tried bluster, then 
The coyly admitted that business was 
ative business, and that business needs a 
thaf*"tain adaptation to circumstances. 
tha other words, he was doing quite 
» tee”? by selling at hand-woven prices 
thou! higher) the products of Indian, English, 
apanese mills. Patriotism, when it 
embarks on gainful enterprises, needs 
he watchfulness of an expert eye! 
In the department of law the Civil 


ilready got) into the condition in 
which English Civil Procedure was 
¢n Cromwell invited Sir Matthew 
Hale to reform it, or into the state 
hich inspired Dickens to write the 
tory of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. Criminal 
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Procedure, about which I know a 
good deal more, is about as bad. The 
delays, uncertainties, indecision, general 
inefficiency of the Indian Courts prevént 
many @ person genuinely aggrieved 
from seeking redress, encourage many 
a dishonest person to plague his 
enemy by the wellnigh interminable 
process of a complaint for which there 
is no real foundation. Here Indians 
in their Legislative Assembly could do 
substantial work, and work of genuine 
benefit to India. Unfortunately the 
Indian politician usually conceives that. 
he is improving the law when he is 
merely increasing its inefficiency. A 
comment made to me by a retired 
Judge of an Indian High Court was 
perhaps unduly cynical, but India 
perhaps might ponder it with some 
profit: “The present state of things 
is deplorable ; but do you think that 
there is any hope of reform from a 
Legislative Assembly composed for the 
most part of Indian lawyers? Every 
delay, complexity, muddle means so 
much more grist to the practising 
lawyer’s mill.” 

To my mind India is already in 
almost dll essentials a self-governing 
country: she can exercise practically 
every power which affects the daily 
life of her peoples. But one objection 
is especially urged by Indians at 
the present moment: the consent of 
lridia to entry into the present war 
was not asked as was the consent of 
the Dominions. True; but I think 
that here one must consider concrete 
facts, not abstract theories. The 
‘ Dominions ’ (Canada, Australia, South 
Africa) have advanced much farther 
along the road of realistic political 
perception than has India. They 
realise that if they do not -hang 
together with England, they will 
separately and speedily hang (in another 
sense) at the end of a German or 
Japanese rope. The idea still persists 
in India that the interests of India 
are not really affected by the good 
or bad fortune of England, that what- 
ever is done by India to help the cause 
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of England is by way of compliment, 
by way of obliging England. Further- 
more, the armed forces at the disposal 
of India are quite different from those 
at the disposal of the Dominions. The 
armed forces of Canada look on them- 
selves as ‘Canadian,’ those of South 
Africa look on themselves as ‘ South 
African.’ I do not think that those 
of India as yet look on themselves as 
‘ Indian.’ 

There are British troops stationed 
in India, and these look on themselves 
simply as British troops stationed in 
India. There are regiments of Indians 
which have fought splendidly in many 
@ war inside and outside of India; but 
I could never find that they conceived 
of themselves as fighting ‘for India.’ 
Some fought because their officers, 
whom they admired, asked them to 
fight; some fought to uphold the 
traditional honour of their regiment ; 
some admitted frankly that they fought 
because they liked fighting, considered 
fighting to be a fit and proper trade 
fora man. Perhaps the curious system 
of officering these Indian regiments had 
some influence in this matter. 

These Indian regiments had a ‘ double 
shift’ of officers. Of course everyone 
who has lived in India knows this, but 
the arrangement may not be so well 
known to those whose occasions have 
not led them to India. The Colonel, 
Major, Captain, and so on were English- 
men; at their side were the subadar, 
havildar, and so on. These Indian 
officers held commissions, but com- 
missions from the Viceroy, not from the 
King: all of them rose from the ranks. 
They were a magnificent body of men, 
and to a mere civilian outsider like 
myself a fascinating object of con- 
templation. I recall meeting the 
‘Native Officers’ of a regiment en 
masse at some social function of their 
regiment. They suggested to me the 
old moss troopers of Border Minstrelsy. 
Most of them were be-medalled, their 
uniforms seemed to fit them as easily 
as did their skins, they had panache, a 
wholly delightful style of swagger. 
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They had courage and (probably 
ferocity sufficient for the eating g¢ 
tigers raw, and yet they would crom 
over a white ‘baba sahib’ with th 
softness of a mother singing to her baby, 
Glorious fellows. 

But they had not the education whig 
@ modern officer needs, and, the truth 
to tell, I do not think that they haj 
the smallest desire to acquire tha 
education. In India the individy 
does not advance in front of his clagg, 
the whole class may advance, but ip 
the nature of things a class advaney 





slowly. These mighty old warriors did 
not manifest the smallest ambition t 
be quit of the British officers placed 
over them, and they certainly regarded 
themselves much more as Soldiers ¢ 
the Queen (or King) than as Soldien 
of India. No doubt times are changing 
and the Native Officer is changin 
with the times. But the change 
not yet complete, and the politician, 
if he is wise, will consider steadily 
and open-eyed what he has, not whai 
he would like to have. I do nm 
think it likely that any purely India 
political Government could as yet hol 
the allegiance, command the obediene 
of the purely Indian Army. For this 
reason, though I can in a measu 
appreciate the point of the India 
politician that the formal consent 6 
India has not been obtained for India 
entry into the present war, I dou 
very much whether those Indians wh) 
are to fight the war trouble their head 
at all about the obtaining of ths 
consent, or would pay the smallé 


attention to the grant or refusal @ 


such consent. Perhaps here the India 
soldier rather resembles the Southem 
Irishman. The Government of 

Irish Free State has proclaimed i 
neutrality, but I understand thi 
Southern Irishmen have flocked 1 
thousands into the British Army. 

I have suggested that a change he 
is taking place : King’s com missi¢ 
are now being granted to Indians. Al 
the information that I receive from 
friend, an officer of an Indian regimet 
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eonfirms my view that there the class 
rather than the individual changes. 
Said my friend in effect: “ At first 
the Indian candidates were not very 
satisfactory. They were intelligent, 
up to a point they did their duty well. 
But they rather shrank from responsi- 
bility, and the ambition of most seemed 
to be to slide gracefully into some 
quasi-civilian employment, such as the 
superintendentship of a military grass 
farm. But the whole class seemed to 
change, or rather, to be changed. We 
get a number of good men now.’ 
Tt, will be strange if, after all these 
years of political strife, argument, 
aspiration, the * Dominion of India’ 
should spring out of the army. But I 
doubt whether India will ever be a 
‘Dominion,’ whether unification as a 
Dominion is her true destiny. 

The first British Dominion was 
America. For the fight for America’s 
independence was in the main between 
the British in Britain and the British 
in America. And the British Dominion 
in the North American continent was 
founded on a very ‘raw deal’ to the 
original inhabitants of the land. It 
has not been very different in Australia, 
Canada, South Africa. Such a ‘deal’ 
is utterly impossible in India: India 
will never be a ‘ white man’s country.’ 
If experience has proved anything, it 
has proved that white stock will not 
endure and thrive in India. 

The British have achieved a certain 
unification of India, but in. my view 
that unification is artificial. It has 
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because the unifying agency, which 
naa} in general terms is Englishmen, has 


uvhens received a steady reinforcement of 
of ti English blood. The strength of the 
ed i Englishman in India is that he does 
. th) not make India his home, that he 
cod Mf holds aloof from the people of India. 
'y- He is like a ship which dominates the 
ge HENS sea because it is in perpetual motion on 
Ssld the sea. 
. = The Spaniards, great empire builders 


and great colonists, have not unified 
mene South America. And it is interesting 
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endured up to the present simply’ 
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that in these South American lands 
(for example, in Mexico) the strong 
men (for example, Juarez, Diaz, Huerta) 
have been pure-bred or piactically pure- 
bred Indians. The weakest Mexican in 
high place of modern times was Madero, 
a pure-bred Spaniard. The old stock 
lost its vitality in the new lands; it 
also lost its unifying power. Bolivar, 
the liberator of South America from 
Spain, dreamed of a united country. 
His dream was not realised, it never 
came near realisation. The. several 
Indian centrifugal forces proved far 
too strong for the centripetal force of 
Spain. 

In South Africa there is, of course, 
the racial difference between English- 
man and Dutchman (Boer), in Canada 
the racial difference between English- 
man and Frenchman. But the differ- 
ences between these European races 
are certainly less than the differences 
between the races of India; and 
European races outside Europe seem 
to find a unifying factor in that, 
they are European. I suspect—I have 
no definite knowledge—that there is 
extremely little ‘union’ between the 
native races of South Africa. There 
was little ‘union’ between the native 
races of North America, and there is 
today little ‘union’ between the 
native races of South America. For 
many @ year the thought has persisted 
in my mind that the destiny of India 
may take the form of separate States 
rather than of a unified State or union 
of federated States. 

I doubt very much whether the 
union imposed by England upon India 
has in it a lasting quality. Suppose 
that Europe were invaded by Martians 
more advanced in intelligence than the 
peoples of Europe, and provided with 
more effective means of conquest. 
Suppose that these Martians come to 
control all Europe, and that they 
control Europe, generally speaking, 
as peacefully and benevolently as the 
English have controlled India. Suppose 
that these just Martians consider that 
the time has come for them to with- 
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draw, and that their intention is to 
replace their own rule by the rule of 
indigenous Europeans. Accordingly 
they share out positions of authority 
between English, French, Germans, 
Spaniards, Russians, and so on. I 
believe that within five years the whole 
would have broken up anew into its 
original component parts. 

Furthermore, speaking with entire 
frankness, I do not consider that the 
unificatory effort of England in India 
has been directed with entire wisdom. 
There has been in it too much of 
Colonel Blimp, of the pukka sahib, of 
the wearer of the old school tie. Such 
have conceived an affection for the 
Northern people, who are (generally 
speaking) martial and stupid, and an 
aversion from the Southern people, who 
are (generally speaking) intelligent and 
not especially martial. Herein was a 
form of self-flattery ; there is a good 
deal of justice in the educated, political 
Indian’s jeer that the Indian grateful 
.to the English official’s heart is the 
* Yes-man,’ the ‘it is an order’ man. 
I have heard a stout old British General 
from the North declare to me that the 
people of the South were but monkeys 
speaking a monkey language. The 
thought crossed my mind that I could 
within an hour, and without undue 
effort, produce a dozen Southerns as 
superior in intelligence to the General 
as the General was to a real monkey. 
Perhaps that is not saying very 
much ! 

‘If the English glorification of the 
North is based (as it appears to be) on 
the fact that the Northern is more apt 
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for war, I can only say that this way 
of thinking does not appeal to me, ] 
should say that the German is mop 
apt for war than any other race of 
Europe, but I see in the German nothing 
much to admire. On the contrary, ] 
see a good deal to detest. And I am 
not convinced (and I never shall be 
convinced) that war will ultimately 

triumph over peace, brute force over 

intelligence. I think it a 2 fore one 
error on the part of the English that 
their military thinking in India has 
been for so long in terms of the North, 
This has produced an inferiority com. 
plex in the South: the best way to 
ensure the uselessness of any man as 4 
soldier is to assure him that he will 
be found useless. And I think it also 
@ condemnable error on the part of 
Southern politicians that they have 
aspired to political independence for 
all India with a reservation at the back 
of their minds that a part of India 
will undertake the armed defence’ of 
the whole. This can only end in the 


Such are my thoughts and question- 
ings. I wonder what will be the 
future of India. I shall not see it, so 
much is certain: will my son, a 
officer of the Indian Army, be mor 
fortunate ? But of one thing I am sure; 
and this is the truth wrapped up in the 
homely old proverb, ‘Fine words 
butter no parsnips.” The destiny of 
India will not be settled by such 
rounded phrases as ‘ Dominion Status’ 
and the like. Through intelligent 
action: not, I hope, through Bismarek’s 
‘blood and iron.’ 
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